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PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND MEDICINE. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Very few would deny the eclipse of religion in this age, espe- 
cially when measured by the conception of it which the past has 
afforded. They might save a discouraging view by changing 
their point of view in it, as most people have done and perhaps 
always will do with any force so perennial as that which has 
embodied itself under that term. But whatever protection they 
sought for it in modifying the conception for the purpose, it 
would seem far more doubtful to affirm the eclipse of medicine 
in the age when it seems to be in the very midst of its triumphs 
and promising still more wonderful achievements. Medicine 
would be claimed by the physician as the very last department 
of human endeavor to have any shadows on its course. The 
university man devoted to psychology would not accept the 
intimation that it is under a shadow. But his contention will not 
be so clear as the physician’s. He cannot point to any such 
achievements as the physiologist can-.summon in his defence. 
Besides, one fact is indisputable that shows its subordinate place 
in the estimate of the successful sciences. Once it was much 
like philosophy, the queen of the sciences. Indeed it was itself 
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the very pronoia of philosophy and determined the basis of all 
human speculations. But with the partition of that great do- 
minion it was reduced in its rank and the physical usurped the 
place of the mental in the reflective world. “ Philosophy ”, says 
Lotze, “is a mother wounded by the ingratitude of her children. 
Once she was all in all. Mathematics, and Astronomy, Physics 
and Physiology no less than Ethics and Politics sprang from 
her loins. But the offspring soon set up establishments of their 
own, each the earlier as it made vigorous progress under the 
influence of parental. authority. Then conscious of what they 
had created by their own endeavors they turned against the 
comprehensive scope of philosophy, which could not follow them 
into the details of this new life and became weary of the ever- 
lasting repetitions without progress which had characterized the 
parental career. At last, when each suckling had attained its 
independence, it left philosophy in undisputed possession of the 
insoluble problems of the universe. With this ancient portion 
she still sits reflecting on the old riddles with the hope of 
holding fast to the central interest of human knowledge.” 


Hecuba mourns for her children and they do not yet realize the 
materialistic debauch which brings so much grief to the parental 
stock. They might in remorse make Gretchen’s plaint: 


Da sitzt meine Mutter auf einem Stein, 
Und wackelt mit dem Kopfe. 


Psychology has had to share in the declension, partly because 
she sought independence and partly because she had no general 
mission for the world, and today lives largely on the traditional 
place she has had in the curricula of human knowledge. It has 
divested itself of all interest in the existence of a soul and to 
save an open defence of materialism employs the term “ mind” 
to denote mental states whose basis it will not discuss. It is a 
technical study for neophytes and idlers, unless, perchance, it 
can detect crime or claim importance in pedagogy for which it 
has done little or nothing to date. It has no message for common 
life, as it had with Plato and Christianity. It is a kind of 
learned amusement, or barring this, a Brodwissenschaft, for 
those who cannot earn bread otherwise. It lives on the mo- 
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mentum of its traditional importance, and would have been cast 
out of education long ago but for the fright at the consequences 
of the materialism which all hold but will not avow. It is not 
a propedeutic to other knowledge, but the refuge of those who 
either get their wisdom by looking into their navels or escape a. 
dirt philosophy only by refusing to soil their hands. 

Medicine, however, will claim immunity from this verdict. 
As already remarked its achievements are second only to those 
of physics and chemistry and all of them “ practical.” It will 
vehemently deny any retrogression in its path. It will passion- 
ately resent the charge that the shadows are falling on its 
course. But in spite of all this I shall insist that it is in an 
eclipse. We do not see it because we have become accustomed 
to the darkness. Achievements it has effected. No one will 
dispute that, but their importance will be measured solely ac- 
cording to the standards of value which we adopt. If our phi- 
losophy, whether intuitive or reasoned, conscious or unconscious, 
be materialistic we shall see no eclipse. We shall rejoice in the 
darkness and not be aware of the light. We shall be living like 
the blind fish in Mammoth Cave. We deny the existence of 
light because we refuse to look at it. It is man’s satisfaction 
with existence as he finds it that prevents his looking for more, 
especially if he feels the weight of evidence against the prob- 
abilities of more than presents itself to superficial vision. When 
we insist on remaining at the surface we do not see below it. 
This is what materialism does. It confines man to the external 
plane of existence. We may protest all we please against being 
regarded as materialists in the present age, but we are that 
when we take the results of physical science as our measure of 
things, and materialism is the grave of all idealism except that 
of Art and that too is materialistic, if we may imitate the Greek 
paradox. 


Men individually and collectively alike are governed by the 
conceptions which they take of the cosmos. They may not 
always be aware of what these conceptions are, or perhaps better, 
whence they came, as they may be only the inheritance of their 
teachers or the gift of environment. But however acquired, all 
have some conception of a relation to things in general and 
whatever view they take of these determines their conduct. If 
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man adopts the doctrine that matter is the prius and limit of 
reality, he makes himself the subject of what he must forever 
estimate as inferior to himself. Matter he regards as inert and 
unintelligent, tho he admits that in the fortuitous combinations 
of its elements intelligence escapes as an accident. But he 
regards it as the womb and the grave of all that he prizes. He 
will not worship what he has to conquer in order to live. A 
universe that offers no permanent development for intelligence 
and morality in the individual must encourage pessimism and 
despair. We may conceal all this from ourselves in the pleasures 
of outwitting the power that will extinguish us, if we do not 
conquer it. Material satisfactions—the freedom that wealth may 
bring from the hardship of toil and the suffering of pain—may 
hide from us for a while the ugly Medusa head of nature, but 
when we come to pay our bonds we are confronted with the 
terrific oracle of Gidipus: “ May’st thou ne’er know the truth 
of what thou art”. Only a spiritual conception of reality when 
we have no full stomachs to teach us our dependence on an 
inexorable power will rescue idealism from the clutches of a 
dark faté. The stability of nature and the preservation of peace- 
ful societies hide the gulfs over which we live. But the moment 
that nature reverts to chaos, in tornado or earthquake, we dis- 
cover the frailty of all human power and there is no distinction 
between rich and poor. “ The earth, green as she looks, rests 
everywhere on dread foundations were we further down, and 
Pan to whose music the nymphs dance has a cry in him that 
can drive all men distracted”. Famine and disease will make 
the stoutest hearts quail unless education and courage have 
trained them to accept the issue in defiance. No religious faith 
bases its respect on impersonal forces. Reverence is reserved 
for something else than matter. Unless the divine can be 
found somewhere in the mysterious labyrinths of nature, man 
accepts battle with its forces only with the assurance of death 
and no salvation. He grits his teeth and plunges into the war 
without expectation of either giving or receiving quarter. While 
obedience to the laws of nature may bring him much, it is the 
obedience of prudence, not of reverence. It requires another 
philosophy to subdue the hostility of the mind to forces that 
have the power to crush, but neither intelligence nor mercy to 
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save. Materialism can only exalt the remorseless sway of force, 
the pitiless Juggernaut of Time devouring its own children. 
Wise men, of course, would not whine over tasks that cannot 
be done or hopes that cannot be realized, but they would be 
better if the cosmos offered something for idealism to cherish. 
We never lose sight of a better world, tho we have to reconcile 
ourselves to materialism, and in that very passion we pay tribute 
to what we have lost. Materialism is a good cathartic for super- 
stition and ignorance and it is the philosophy which forces atten- 
tion to the fixed uniformity of whatever lies at the background 
of things, but personality can find no ideals in impersonality, and 
it is here that this pholosophy fails to satisfy either the desires or 
the duties of man. Hence, whether by hook or by crook, he will 
seek to penetrate the veil into the inner sanctuary of nature to 
find there, perchance, the light that may shed a beautiful lustre 
over the speculations of history and of hope. 


Among savages religion and medicine were the same thing. 
When Greece shook off the incubus of polytheism, medicine was 
frankly materialistic, having discarded religion and not being 
interested primarily in the soul. It was left to Plato to revive 
interest in the mind and such religion as philosophy could sup- 
port at that time. In Christianity all three joined hands. 
Psychology offered a philosophic defence for the existence of 
a soul and its immortality, and medicine took care of the body 
in the interest of the soul. After the revival of science they 
began to part company. The division of labor set in and each 
went its own way, medicine into materialism and psychology 
into idealism or spiritualism. But materialism has tri- 
umphed and even subjugated psychology to its own services, 
and religion is left without sympathy or protection. The 
great ethical ideals that made the mind more important than 
the body have retired into the limbo of illusion, and a full 
stomach is a greater desideratum than any amount of penance 
or piety. Materialism, whether avowed or denied, has absorbed 
every form of activity and extended its influence over every 
institution which man has adopted. Religion lives upon tradi- 
tions and is a rudimentary organ. The great belief in a soul and 
its survival of bodily death has crumbled into ashes, except for 
that faithful class—and both divisions at war with each other— 
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which either stops thinking or turns to science for its hopes. 
Medicine has taken charge of all that is worth living for, and 
those who have money and leisure, or are not too tired from 
daily toil, may worship in soft pews and listen to the ritual, or to 
desperate efforts to adjust worn out creeds to a philosophy 
which is incompatible with them. 


But the last twenty-five years have developed a movement 
which is now only like a small cloud on the horizon and will 
soon envelop the whole scientific and philosophic tendencies of 
the age. Just at the moment when religion seemed to be on 
the way to the grave the resurrection has come into sight, and 
yet religion turns away its vision. It, too, has bécome saturated 
with materialism and goes stumbling about, blindly groping for 
light and protection, while its erstwhile enemy wears the crown 
of victory. The primary object of religion was to save the 
soul: that of medicine to save the body. But as long as psy- 
chology could maintain that there was a soul and that its 
preservation was more important than that of the body, it 
reigned supreme and medicine occupied a secondary place. The 
coffers of mankind were poured into the church. Money and 
salvation went together. But materialism has turned the tables. 
Medicine is now more lucrative than priestcraft. We do not 
believe we have any souls, but we are sure of our bodies, pace 
the good Bishop Berkeley and the Christian Scientists. Medical 
science is organized to save the body and does not care what 
becomes of the soul, if there be any. Its business is not with 
another world, but with this one and it lives upon the fears that 
doubt another life. It has a business syndicate’s grip on the 
passion to live. It has availed itself of this advantage and but 
for competition and a code of ethics not yet extinct would have 
no better reputation than Shylock. Christianity has always 
taught that salvation was free and it protected the priest by 
-wages paid collectively and thus socialized religion. Salvation 
was not individually paid for until the sale of indulgences and 
this terminated the abuses associated with the more mercenary 
tendencies of religion. 


In all this period, however, medicine was not socialized. It 
was left with the care of the body, not joining its functions with 
salvation of the soul. The individual paid for his services. 
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Saving the body was not free, it had to be paid for. And as soon 
as materialism triumphed it decreased the interest in another 
life and intensified the passion for this one. This situation has 
yielded a harvest for medicine. It has availed itself of its oppor- 
tunities and only the momentum of Christian philanthropy has 
saved the community from the same abuses as the sale of in- 
dulgences and, in fact, medicine is not wholly exempt from 
extortion. The salvation of the body is the primary thing. 
Indeed there is nothing else to save. Psychology offers us no 
soul in which to be interested and physiology has undertaken to 
correct or prevent the ravages of disease and the brutalities of 
accident. In the meantime discovery and invention have multi- 
plied the comforts of life and justified materialism of her chil- 
dren. Our wealth goes into saving the body and such attention 
as the soul gets, where it is assumed at all, is perfunctory and 
ritualistic. In the middle ages we built cathedrals and wor- 
shipped God, living like Simon Stylites: in the present ages we 
build hospitals and worship our bellies, living like princes. 
Materialism has commercialized everything, and medicine, de- 
spite its charities, has not escaped the general tendency. The 
university was founded to defend religion and developed into a 
forum for science. Only the denominational college remains to 
protect religion. The non-sectarian institution has to cultivate 
Laodiceanism to attract religious students and Mr. Carnegie’s 
pensions to save paying its teachers duly for their services. 
Psychology, which might have saved the soul for ethics and 
religion, has gone off into “empiricism” or materialism, and 
medicine, no longer having to cope with mental phenomena has 
a free field for materialistic therapeutics. Mind no longer counts 
either as a cause or a prize. The body is everything and the 
resources of civilization in ethics, religion, and politics are 
employed in protecting private property against the hungry 
maws of the masses who were taught by Christianity that they 
were our brothers and deserving the same right to live. When 
medicine cannot exploit this class it refers it to the almshouse 
and buries it in Potter’s Field. The physician may not save the 
epicure’s body, but he may get his money. No religion comes 
in to make it imperative to consider his soul. Only his body 
deserves or receives attention, and even then only whep he can 
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pay for it or we require to evade the appearance of inhumanity. 
Charity is the remnant of the religion which materialism has 
displaced and in the light of evolution, with its struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest or strongest, threatens 
to become a rudimentary disposition. 


Religion managed to get into a hostile attitude to science. 
At the inception of Christianity they were allied in all but in 
the contest with the Epicureans and their materialism. Even 
there the argument was ad hominem. The Epicurean admitted 
the existence of a soul, but denied its immortality, and when 
confronted with alleged evidence of survival, instead of acknowl- 
edging defeat, changed his ground and continued in his denial. 
He gave up the existence of a soul to save the denial of im- 
mortality and rather than accept a reconciliation with religion. 
Otherwise religion quickly seized upon philosophy and science 
for its support and directed its hostility to Art. Idolatry was 
the béte noir of Christianity and was the embodiment of Art 
and a purely esthetic conception of the divine. The early 
Christian could not distinguish between the symbolism and the 
reality of polytheism, and taking offense, rightly I think, at 
the sensuous conception of the divine as nothing but sublimated 
materialism, established a conflict with Art and an alliance 
with Science. Science, at least when it based its explanations on 
atoms and similar realities, rested as much on the supersensible 
as religion had done, and hence had a natural affinity with re- 
ligion in that respect. As long as religion could incorporate 
philosophy and science in its defense it was assured of protec- 
tion. But as soon as it began a dalliance with Art it laid the 
foundations for its decay and the rise of materialism in the 
church. When pictures and cathedrals became necessary for 
religion the protection of philosophy was not necessary or 
required too strenuous use of the intellect to justify the labor, 
and at the renaissance physical science began a career inde- 
pendent of religion and soon attacked its fundamental claims. 
Physical science won in all its battles until religion now crouches 
in terror before the loss of all its traditions. Psychology and 
philosophy are no longer its handmaid, but have gone off into 
the service of the intellectual curiosity shop. Medicine has 
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appropriated all that had belonged to its rival or master and has 
assumed a determined hostility to everything spiritual. 


Psychic research with facts to suggest or to prove the existence 
of a soul and its survival had neither a scientific nor a therapeutic 
interest for medicine. Professing to be devoted to a scientific 
view of man, the moment that any promise of sustaining the 
value of personality appeared on the horizon, medicine and 
academic psychology began either to take to cover or to ridicule 
what had been the real object of psychological science in the 
beginning. It had saved its name only by changing its contents 
and meaning. If it had tried to coin a new word for its field the 
whole original subject would have been consigned to the lumber 
room of defunct sciences like alchemy and astrology. But 
slipping the anchor which held it to ethics and religion it sailed 
into the sea without any destination in view and there flounders 
about aimlessly in a dark and foggy ocean. No wonder that 
medicine saw no salvation in taking this voyage. It had proved 
its claims in materialism, and psychology, whatever it felt at 
heart, dared not avow it for fear of losing its bread, and both 
saw escape in ridiculing what they had not the courage to face 
or the knowledge to understand. But medicine did yield to the 
influence of Christian Science! It did not care for its “ science” 
or its philosophy, but it did care for the fees to which it fell 
heir. It pretended to investigate it, but there was nothing 
scientific in the verdict, tho correct enough in all probability. 
It laughed at Mesmerism until it was revived under the term 
hypnotism and then as long as it could conceal its ignorance 
in that field adopted the facts and their utility, but the moment 
that hypnotism showed its borders on the confines of the 
supernormal it was to be neglected. It was useful only to 
escape the magical claims of the mesmerists. Christian Science 
followed, but only after its founder tried spiritualism and found 
there was no money in it. The whole system was conceived 
and bred in spiritualism and then its mother disowned its par- 
entage and disguised its meaning, taking one-half of the doctrine 
and building up the other as a scheme to make money. Neuro- 
pathic patients whom the regular physicians could not cure 
went in multitudes to the new “Science” and were cured. 
Their fees went to Mrs. Eddy instead of the doctors, and it 
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was then time to take up the subject. Perhaps Christian Sci- 
ence might have prevented the attack had its follies not invoked 
the vigilance of the law and humanity. But its remarkable 
success in drawing off men and women to its cult and their 
money to large churches, and the demonstration that drugs were 
not always necessary for successful cures was a challenge of 
the whole system of medicine, resting as it did on chemistry 
alone. Mind was not a factor in its pharmacopeeia. Psychology 
made no such claim, and if it had done so, materialistic medicine 
was strong enough to laugh the claim out of court. It must 
save medicine, but it must not do so by scientific investigation 
into the phenomena of mind and their relative position in the 
world. It was content simply to attack the cures and this only 
on the evidential side. It was an easy victory to show merely 
that Christian Science was not scientific. The fact was still 
there that their own patients sought and found relief or health 
in a system which did its work in defiance of physiological 
orthodoxy. This would not down, and it was not the exclusive 
property of Christian Science that it was a fact. Mental heal- 
ing had been successful long before Mrs.,Eddy gave it an 
unenviable notoriety. Hypnotic suggestion had been scientific- 
ally applied by Charcot, Bernheim, Janet, Baron Von Schrenck- 
Notzing and a host of predecessors. But its methods were too 
magical for the average practitioner to use or to learn and the 
confidence in drugs was in proportion to the assurance that 
materialism was the true philosophy. It could safely ignore 
religion, as that had long abandoned scientific apologetics, and 
psychic research was a poor waif, the fond hope of cranks and 
adventurers. But Christian Science was not negligible. It had 
the fees and the cures. The neuropath lost his patients and 
his pay. He knew he would not cure, but he could either draw 
his fees or consign his patient to the asylum; charity was for 
others,—tho we may not expect in our present system any 
greater obligations om his part than on society’s. 


What medicine should have done was to have seized the 
first indication of significance in any unusual mental phenomena 
and to have investigated them scientifically and then, if its 
verdict had been just, an end of the matter on either side would 
have occurred. But what did it do with Mesmerism? It ap- 
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pointed a committee which reported much charlatanry and some 
important facts in the claims of Mesmer and his followers, and 
then refusing to accept this verdict packed a committee to 
condemn it and published the latter report, shelving the first 
one. In fifteen years Braid proved them false and scientific 
medicine lost influence as a consequence. Orthodoxy and 
dogmatism, bigotry and intolerance are not confined to Teligion 
and their results are not felt there alone. Science can as easily 
destroy its own authority as did religion. Why it should have 
neglected the scientific investigation of hypnotism and taken 
alarm at Christian Science is not intelligibie, except for the ease 
with which it could divest the latter of its claims, and even 
there McClure’s Magazine did more and better work than the 
medical profession. 


There is no escaping the fact that mind—and this on any 
conception or theory of it—is as much a causal factor in the world 
as matter. But materialism, tho it might have conceded this 
without antagonizing spiritualism, has stubbornly refused to 
recognize it. Tho the physician knew that the mental condition 
of his patient was a factor in therapeutics, he refused to give it 
the place in method that the admission implied. He was too 
absorbed in brain centers, than which even spirits could not be 
a more secure refuge for dogmatic confidence and about which 
there plays as much unprovable metaphysics as ever deferred 
to the unseen. Matter was the prius of everything and that was 
the end of investigation. However the slow and steady ac- 
cumulation of facts by psychic research, if it has not been able 
scientifically to establish the causal influence of mind on matter 
or in therapeutics, has rendered it possible to open the densest 
materialistic mind to something besides brain centres, and as 
fast as it becomes respectable he reveals his interest. To intro- 
duce into the investigations of biology and physiology the fact 
of a soul is to revolutionize them and to present something like 
the third body in astronomy. It will have to be reckoned with 
in all their work and psychology might have shared the honors 
of this result, but it chose to run cowardly away, preferring 
either the debauchery of materialism or intellectual snobbery. 
But both psychology and medicine have only postponed the 
day of judgment which is coming to rob the old authorities of 
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their prestige and power. The stone which was despised of 
the builders is to become the head of the corner. Mind will 
take a place in the causal agencies of nature. Whether you 
choose to admit this from the study of suggestion and mental 
healing or the evidence for survival after death makes no dif- 
ference. In one or the other channel the position will be won. 
Medicine will have to surrender, not everything, but the exclus- 
iveness of drug therapeutics, and admit the more complicated 
influence of mental states on the condition of the body. The 
more gracefully it does this the better for its own influence. 
Its hostility to Christian Science was at least excusable, and the 
writer thinks justified, by the equally one-sided views which that 
system takes. Mind is one of the causal agents in the world, 
but it is not the only one, tho it may be the only spontaneously 
causal force. However the writer freely concedes that, without 
the evidence which psychic research produces, the materialist 
has the best of the case. The facts and the argument are on his 
side, if the supernormal is to be barred from consideration. But 


the moment you refuse to look at facts you prove yourself 
unscientific. 


The cowardice about this question in every field of human 
interest is astonishing when we come to consider how alert the 
scientific mind is in other provinces. The most useless inquiries, 
if they are in physics or chemistry will employ hundreds of men 
and unlimited resources, if only fame or curiosity can be satisfied. 
North Pole expeditions can be organized at enormous expense 
with nothing of importance as a result and the public will go 
wild about it. But the moment you offer to prove that man 
has a soul or that the mind may be a factor in therapeutics, 
you meet only ridicule for your reward. The momentum of 
materialistic science is so great that the most important of all 
problems has to wait for half a century to win attention. Some- 
times, when you scratch the surface of the most hardened sceptic 
you find the interest there, but it must be disguised by being 
funny about it, as if joking were the best evidence of intelligence. 
We have to be hypocritical as the price of a reputation for 
intelligence. We cannot be serious until we are sure our neighbor 
is not wholly a scoffer. But victories for the truth are not won 
in that way. Frankness is the first commandment for really 
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intelligent people. It is the failure to be frank that has robbed 
medicine and psychology of their prestige and this influence is 
hardly second to the blindness which did not see the facts. 

The present writer thinks that the main contention in this 
field has been sustained and that it is only stupidity and prejudice 
that stand in the way of its wider acceptance. He will no longer 
make any concessions to a scepticism which does not personally 
investigate. He only awaits the means to organize his work 
as it should be done. Strange to say, the possession of those 
means would convert more people to the cause than either his 
facts or his arguments. The public, whether lay or scientific, 
quails only before money. It is not afraid of facts, but shrinks 
in terror from the power of money or arrays itself on its side. 
Read Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Lay Morals” to see where 
respectability goes. 


The one great revolution which the proof of the existence 
and causal influence of mind will have on medicine will be to 
place ethics in a more important position in therapeutics. 
Materialism with its drug methods was based upon the assump- 
tion that medicine could cure the effects of vice and sin. Physi- 
cians know and knew better, but the patient wanted to believe 
this and it was not always convenient or profitable to disillusion 
him on this point, and the achievements in the use of materia 
medica in lieu of spiritus medicus tended to sustain confidence 
in the possibility of escaping the consequences of sin and man 
went to his physician instead of the priest for relief. The time 
was when he went to the priest first and when the priest was 
done with him the doctor came next. But all this -has been 
reversed. Materialism and its magic taught us to believe that, 
if we only had good enough doctors, we could sin as we pleased. 
We consulted the physician and took his drugs instead of buying 
indulgences. The fact is that the one is no better than the 
other, if we only wish to buy release from moral responsibility. 
If chemistry can relieve us from the consequences of sin, why 
give ethics any place at all? So thought materialism in its 
theories when it could evade the facts of morality. But to put: 
mind among the therapeutic agents is to turn the tide the other 
way. It will not set aside the achievements of the materia medica, 
but it will add a new force to an already complicated situation. 
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The physician will have to become a psychologist and a moralist. 
He has already found, in spite of his materialism, that drugs 
will not do everything and he squints cautiously toward mind 
cure without realizing the extent of the changes that must come 
from any dalliance with it. But to it he must come, if he is to 
be scientific at all, instead of resting in traditions and dogmatism 
that are no less fatal to progress than medizval theology, perhaps 
more dangerous because placed under the protection of sci- 
ence. But physician and patient must both learn that ethics 
are the best and the cheapest therapeutic we can employ and 
mind is the primary factor in that medicine. We cannot sub- 
stitute drugs for conscience, except to secure more fees and less 
cures. What is needed is the organization of the medical pro- 
fession on the same basis as the priesthood. Disinterestedness and 
humanity must be the primary motive of its work, or at least 
the mercenary interest minimized as much as possible. As it 
is today the clergyman receives, on the average, scarcely a liv- 
ing wage, and this is right enough, if there be no soul to save. 
The rewards should all go to the physician, if the body is all 
in all. But once assure ourselves that there is a soul and that 


it survives in another and invisible environment, and the physi- 
cian must either adjust his practice to the demands of ethics 
or retire from the field. 


He may endeavor to heal without raising the question of 
immediate causes, but in the last analysis he cannot effect a 
permanent cure until his patient is moralized. ‘The individual is 
not always the sinner and hence the physician cannot always 
throw the blame on the victim. He must cure, if he can, regard- 
less of the adjustment between individual and social sin. But 
this does not release him from his debt to ethics in the work 
of therapeutics. The ill man is “out of commission” and not 
able to pay the bill for his misfortune or sin as well as the 
man “in commission”. No doubt each man must accept re- 
sponsibility for his error, but too often the sin is that of society 
and the individual has to bear the suffering vicariously. The 
happiness of the successful is often or always more or less 
at the expense of the unsuccessful, and to that extent should 
measure society’s responsibility. Hospitals and asylums are 
embodiments of this idea and it is only a question of how far 
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the principle shalt be applied. But the sick man is not a producer 
of wealth and cannot pay both the penalty for his sins and the 
doctor’s bills, and when the passion to live is so strong, being 
without any belief that better times are reserved for him beyond 
the grave, he will give all he has to prolong consciousness. The 
physician’s position and advantage in the situation, but for 
competition and character, is tremendous. He does not always 
have the character any more than other classes of the com- 
munity, and the suffering of the patient is a thumbscrew for 
extorting good fees. All that will have to be remedied, tho I 
am not sure but that the human race deserves all it gets in this 
situation. Half or all the applause heaped on medicine is from 
those who rejoice at the ability to escape the results of sin and 
to outwit nature or Providence. Pity for the class may be 
justified from a higher point of view, but in the absence of 
adequate means to check sin we may withhold it. Nevertheless, 
since medicine is so near religion, it must be socialized and 
brought to recognize that the morality of patients is more 
important than life and drugs. That position can be purchased 
only by reversing the relative position assigned the body in the 
scheme of values which we cherish. I am not questioning its 
importance or the necessity of all the means employed to protect 
it, but its relative value. Materialism, of course, is justified in 
its estimate, but this is only because it does not recognize either 
the existence or the superior importance of a soul. The con- 
sequences, however, of the estimate, like all those of materialism, 
are proving disastrous. If the materialist wants a debauch 
either in philosophy or life he can get it: for nature will not 
interfere with our choice. It will silently weave about it a 
set of consequences which ultimately correct the error, and we 
can escape only by retracing our steps. 


Therapeutics, no less than ethics, require a soul and the 
physician will never effect the best results until he accepts that 
point of view. He cannot do it, of course, with the methods 
and facts of normal psychology. It is the residual phenomena 
of nature that establish the widest conclusions. They have to 
be unified with the whole and in doing this we discover new 
agents. Witness radium and its revolutionary influence. Forced 
by the facts to recognize mental states as causal agents in 
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therapeutic processes, however limited the field of their activity, 
medicine admits an éntering wedge into its scheme of things 
and sooner or later it must listen to the restoration of the 
ethical and religious point of view, divested of the mass of 
illusions and errors that have gathered about it like barnacles. 
Curing diseases without curing sin only multiplies the cases 
with which we have to deal, and present-day medicine is no 
help in the ethical regeneration of man. We seek at enormous 
expense the means for escaping pain, but we will not give a 
cent to ascertain whether we have a soul and what its duties are. 
Liberty and irresponsibility is what we desire, and not an ideal 
that looks beyond an Epicurean paradise. 


And yet there is always progress. Hardly is even a 
catastrophe like the French Revolution a backward step. We 
always take the present satisfaction as an index of the right 
condition of things. It is this that makes all conservatism. But 
nature never rests. She will have change at all costs. If we 
resist it we pay the heavier penalty. We may cry as much as 
we please over the crumbling of the past into ashes, all those 
institutions which we have learned to prize, but we would not 
do so could we see in the course of things a sure harbinger of 
a greater paradise. It is the darkness of the future that makes 
us lament the loss of the past. Give us a beacon light into 
that and we may endure much. Ethical ideals beyond sense 
can find their justification only in a non-sensuous philosophy 
and ethical ideals point to the future. They are ideals for that 
reason. Psychology does nothing for us unless it supplies them, 
and medicine can effect no permanent cures without accepting 
as imperative and primary the need of ethical adjustments. It 
will have to make mind the cause and effect, to speak para- 
doxically, of all that it does, if it expects to achieve its best 
conquests. It needs not to say what religion must do in this 
situation. It has lost its rudder and compass and must seek 
them again if it is to resurrect its power. Indeed religion and 
medicine will have to join partnership again and they can do 
this only by one of them abandoning materialism and the other 
accepting science as its guide. The one should be no more a - 
commercial business than the other, and commercial they must 
both be, when materialism is our only philosophy. 
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It is nothing but cowardice and hypocrisy in high places 
that prevents all this, and modern civilization, based on 
democracy and public opinion, nourishes these vices. That 
public opinion has accepted materialism without knowing that 
it is this and it pays its servants according to their power and 
willingness to pander to its wants. Education and religion are 
organized for catering to it and no scientific truth is sought, 
except such as may come from the accidents of that organization 
or from the necessity of supplying material wants. There are 
no sane attempts to support faith while holding to it, but palter- 
ing with its phrases to save one’s bread. Respectability is 
on the side of materialism, and spiritualism which had ruled 
eighteen centuries of idealism, badly enough, it is true, but with 
more success than either Greece or Rome achieved, in spite 
of their science and art, is forsaken and forlorn and left to foster 
its faith without evidence, or ridiculed if it seeks it. Fortunately 
it is rapidly gaining a position from which it may issue with 
“grim fire-eyed defiance ” to challenge any dispute of its claims. 
It will then dictate terms to religion and medicine, to the one 
without disturbing its faith and to the other without disturbing 
its science, and psychology will come again to serve them both, 


recovering its rightful domain of cultivating the wider interests 
of man. 


It was in the dim vistas of the past that man first placed 
the golden age, but the first touch of philosophy and science 
turned it into mythology. Christian idealism, accepting the 
legend of paradise and man’s fallen estate, making the present 
carnal life one of sin and suffering, placed its golden age in the 
future where it seemed safer from attack. Legend may be 
assaulted by history, but imagination can only be ignored or 
ridiculed. Faith proved a stronger fortress than tradition which 
dissolves in the light of science like a morning mist before the 
sun. Yet science with its materialism and redoubtable energies 
came again to conquer the world from illusion and in doing so 
left nothing but darkness on the horizon of that immortal sea 
that brought us hither. But mariners will not sail the seas 
without a harbor in which to anchor and something to requite 
their toil. There is no commerce with the unknown, and hence 
it will devolve upon science either to submit to some other 
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source of knowledge and governance or to give us a religion that 
shall be stronger than faith and more adventurous than doubt. 
“Science”, says Lord Morley, who was saturated with the 
philosophy of the Encyclopedists, “ when she has accomplished 
all her triumphs in her own order, will still have to go back, 
when the time comes, to assist in building up a new creed by 
which men may live.” ‘That time has come and recreant or 
cowardly is the man who does not seize the opportunity to 
shield the ideals that may bring a “little sheen of inspiration 
out of the surrounding eternity to color with its own hues 
man’s little islet of time”. All action has its fruition in the 
future and we must see the prospect of that before we can act 
rationally. Only he who has hope or certainty can be moved 
to any ventures which have idealism for their excuse or progress 
for their rational end. 


For my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be that we shall touch the Happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew. 


But in the travail of that voyage the light of science and 
hope may reveal, in the cross section of evolution which we 
study, some vision of eternal life, and the final moments which 
the gloomy fears instigated by materialism have saddened, and 
where the soul seems to set in thunder clouds, may be cheered 


by a greater outlook, and man, chastened by toil and pain, may 
be happy yet. 


Experiments With Secondary Personality. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH A SUPPOSED CASE OF 
DISSOCIATION OR SECONDARY 
PERSONALITY. 

BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I have already published four cases of the type represented in 
the title of this paper, which would have been diagnosed as indi- 
cated: namely, as cases of dissociation or secondary personality. 
One of them was actually diagnosed as worse than that; namely 
as prodromal paranoia by one physician and as hallucinosis by 
another. This was the case of Frederic L. Thompson, who 
proved to be under the influence of Mr. Gifford, the artist. Cf. 
Vol. Ill, Proceedings Am. S. P. R. The second case was that 
of Miss de Camp, who wrote fiction purporting to come from 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton. Cf. Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 
181-265. The third case was that of Miss Ritchie, who proved 
to be influenced by Emma Abbott, the singer, deceased. Cf. 
Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 428-569. The fourth 
incident was unnamed, but was that of a gentleman who had a 
dream apparition and apparent communication with the person 
represented in it, a deceased friend of the dreamer. The experi- 
ence would have been regarded by all psychologists and psychia- 
trists as one of hypnogogic illusions. But when he was taken to 
Mrs. Chenoweth for sittings the person represented in the dream 
communicated, proving his identity, and referring to the dream 
and its incidents, repeating the main features of it. Cf. Journal 
Am. S. P. R. Vol. VII, pp. 698-706. In each of these cases the 
phenomena reported as personal experiences had no external ev1- 
dence of being supernormal, and at least superficially had no other 
claims to interest than as normal or abnormal events in ordinary 
life. All students of psychology, not familiar with psychic re- 
search, would have unhesitatingly explained them as cases of dis- 
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sociation or secondary personality, one of them as a hypnogogic 
illusion, and would have scorned to admit the influence of the dis- 
carnate upon the subjects. I did not suspect any such influence 
myself, until I had learned in one or two instances that the case 
could not be decided by superficial appearances. The only way to 
decide the matter was to take the subject to a psychic, which I 
did, and the result was distinct evidence of outside invasion caus- 
ing the very phenomena which, on their own recognizance, would 
have to be treated as merely experiences of the subject classifiable 
with well known abnormal phenomena. 

The present case, when it came to my attention, had all the 
characteristics of secondary personality, or even hysteria, as some 
would say, tho not any distinctive symptoms of that malady in its 
marked development. But remembering what had been proved 
in the other instances I resolved to try the same kind of ex- 
periment with it. 

The lady had a taste for music and was trying to develop 
musical composition, piano and operatic, and also to train her 
voice for operatic singing. She had many of the experiences 
which psychics have in the form of impressions, inspirations, 
peculiar sensations, and automatic writing, the last being a later 
development, tho before I began my experiments. There was 
no evidence in her experiences of the influence of transcen- 
dental agencies, except what she got from a psychic whom she 
knew and through her she learned that her old music teacher, 
who had recently died, was trying to continue her teaching. With 
this personality several others appeared to be present and one of 
them was named Gerli, an old master in music teaching. But 
her own experiences gave no scientific evidence or proof of the 
influence of any of them. They were just such as any ordinary 
psychologist would refer to dissociation and secondary person- 
ality. 

I took this lady under the usual conditions to Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. She lived in Cambridge and her husband, a young man, 
was in the art department of Harvard University. Mrs. Cheno- 
weth lived near Brookline and had no opportunity to know either 
of them, much less to know that I had become interested in the 
experiences of Mrs. M——-, the subject of the experiences men- 
tioned. Indeed Mrs. M had not made them a topic of public 
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knowledge. She kept them all to herself and a few very inti- 
mate friends, and they discouraged her interest in them. Her 
immediate family despised them. Besides, I admitted her to the 
house of Mrs. Chenoweth without any indication beforehand, as 
always, that I was bringing any one and Mrs. Chenoweth, in her 
normal state, never saw the lady, as she never sees sitters that ! 
bring, unless it is my desire that she shall, and that is very rarely. 
Mrs. M was admitted to the séance room only after Mrs. 
Chenoweth had gone into the trance and left before she issued 
from it. She sat behind Mrs. Chenoweth where the latter could 
not have seen her, even if in her normal state. The record 
shows just what was said on the occasion by Mrs. M and 


myself, so that the influence of suggestion is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


SUMMARY OF THE Facts. 


The first sentence written was: “ Morning and night bring us 
the privilege of association with the sensitive you have brought 
with you.” This was true and I have never known Mrs. Cheno- 
weth to speak this way of a sitter as a sensitive without being 
correct. She has uniformly recognized the psychic nature of 
sitters whom I knew to have this. I suggested the desire to have 
the identity of the communicator proved and this was recognized 
and the initial C came in a moment, but the sitter did not recog- 
nize its relevance and this effort closed with two more initials, E 
and J, which also were not recognized. There was then a change 
of control. 

The new communicator claimed to be a woman and soon gave 
the initial A and the relationship of aunt to the sitter, alluding 
also to the sitter’s psychic nature, and saying she had long been 
dead. The sitter had had an Aunt Anna who died before she, 
the sitter, was born. She claimed that she did not know “ about 
these things before I came here”, a fact that is probable, but not 
verifiable, and remarked the unsettled state of the sitter, which 
was a very evident fact from what I was told about her state of 
mind and plans. It was also remarked that she, the sitter, was 
“so often misunderstood in her ways” and this I found to be 
perfectly true on the part of her immediate family and relatives. 
As a distinct indication that her psychic nature was recognized I 
was told by the control to “ put her further back in the room.” 
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This meant that she was too near the medium and so I had her 
sit farther off. This same request had been made of Miss de 
Camp, who was as decidedly psychic and was the subject of the 
Stockton incidents. Reference was also made to the sitter’s in- 
cipient clairvoyance, which I learned to be a fact, tho it had not 
yet gone far in its development, and also to her automatic writing, 
which had slightly developed, a fact which I did not know at the 
time. Then came the following passage which deserves quoting: 


It makes me laugh to see her first know and then doubt and then 
know again. Poor child, it is all in the unfoldment coming as fast 
as it can be prompted by love and directed by the need which we see 
for her. It is all so light when we sit with her and we are as happy 
as she can be. I would write about mother, not here, but I wish to 
write about her, very strong in opinions. She knows what I mean. 


This description of the sitter’s state of mind about the matter 
is exactly correct. She could not herself have given a better ac- 
count of it, tho she would probably have made it more detailed. 
She believed and doubted alternately about her psychic phe- 
nomena and also about the propriety of following or discouraging 
the impulse involved in them; namely, to pursue a musical career. 
The sitter’s mother is living, as indicated in the message, and was 
a woman of strong convictions and the daughter inherited the 
same disposition. 


Jennie P. came as the change of control and took up the sub- 
ject at the point where the previous communicator broke down, 
tho first explaining the difficulty in communicating, and this is 
worth quoting for its relevance to the issue involved. 


J. P. needs to take a hand here I think just for a minute. It is 
all right, but it took some little time for them to decide just which 
one they would write through. Funny is it not, but the difficulty 
which a group of communicators has when they have two lights to 
choose from is almost as disconcerting as when a little girl has to 
choose which kind of soda she will take. 


The reader will understand now why the sitter had to be made 
to sit farther away from Mrs. Chenoweth. The process of com- 
municating is not wholly under the control of communicators, 
but is like the mechanism of the telephone which cannot prevent 
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crossing of messages when the conditions favor it. Then Jennie 
P. proceeds with the case in hand. 


I do wish to say a few words to the psychic friend you have 
brought. There is a group of people who do not belong to her as 
far as relatives go but who are infinitely nearer her soul and its de- 
sires than some of the closest relatives are. Yet there is a strong 
bond of love between the relatives gone and herself and between 
these two groups of people is no conflict but great effort to give her 
an adequate understanding of both the qualities which she possesses. 
and which they make use of. Her fidelity to truth is the first and 
strongest factor in her makeup and loyalty to her friends the second 
factor. 


I wish I could make her realize how great and good the gift is 
which is being unfolded in her and the writing will continue in con- 
nection with it. 


(What gift is that ?) 

I would rather let the guides tell what they are doing, but this 
much I can say. I see her standing alone in a room humming away 
to herself, happiest when entirely alone ; and yet in her mind show- 
ing off this expression which is the gift of the spirit. 

[Change of Control.] 


Do you know anything about art. I mean a special art with the 
hands. [Control was then lost.] 


It will be observed very clearly that the sitter is recognized 
as a psychic and the sequel showed that there was a group of 
persons wholly unrelated to her influencing the art which she had 
chosen to develop; namely, the art of musical composition for the 
piano and the opera, as well as the practice of operatic singing. 
This last is not hinted at yet, but the new communicator that 
came got so far as to mention “ art ” and an art requiring the use 
of the hands, which was correct. The automatic writing, too, is 
mentioned again. Her fidelity to truth and loyalty to her friends 
were noticeable traits in her character, and I learned from her 
that she is often in a room alone at her work and humming songs 
which she wants to put into form. The word “ humming” sug- 
gests the art she is interested in, tho it does not name it, and her 
constant practice of singing shows how near the truth the word 
came. 

The next sitting was occupied with the effort of a control who 
turned out to be an Italian music teacher, as the giving of his 
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name later indicated. He made an effort in the course of his long 
communication to give his name, and got a part of it, and along 
with it some indication of his profession, but it was not clear. 


After I explained to the communicator that I wanted his 
identity proved I got the capital letter G, which had no meaning 
to me, but was recognized by the sitter, and he made the state- 
ment that he “ had tried to do that through the other soul” who 
“is here with you.” After giving the letter G he went on to say 
that he was trying to work with her in the way of inspiration and 
that at first it was somewhat without any plan, but that it was 
now expected and thought about, and he added that he was try- 
ing to give a larger expression to a power already there. After 
saying that he had not been able to finish his work in life and 
laboring to tell what it was he succeeded in getting the letters 
“Ge” and “M” through. The letters “ Ge” were the first two 
of the four letters in his name, completed later, and “ M ” might 
possibly have been an attempt to write “ Musician ”, but that is a 
conjecture, tho it is true that he was a musician. With further 
effort “ Gr” and “M” came again. And in a few moments the 
planchette was referred to in that connection, and the sitter 
shrugged her shoulders and said she had not done anything with 


the planchette for a long time. But the communicator insisted 
on writing it. 


Now “r” is the third letter in the communicator’s name which 
the sitter had gotten through another psychic elsewhere—a name 
not generally known. At one time she had used the planchette and 
hence the effort here may have been to say that the communicator 
had tried to give his name through that means, and as she seems 
never to have gotten the name in that way the reference has no 
other value than its coincidence with a former experiment of the 


sitter. The sitting ended without getting any more evidence 
of the communicator’s identity. 


In the subliminal a good description of her grandfather, both 
physically and morally, was given and the relationship to the sit- 
ter stated, and then a brief account of the sitter’s way of training 
herself which, tho it did not make clear what was intended, would 
be recognizable to one who knew. The statements referred to 
practices in her voice culture, long breathing and efforts to en- 
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large the lung capacity. 
eously : 


Then came the following spontan- 


I hear music. 
( What kind ?) 


It is piano. I hear it you know, all playing, you know. Has 
music anything to do with her. 
(You must find out.) 


I think so. I see sheet music. I am doing something with it, 
taking it down and writing something. You don’t know whether it 
has anything to do with her, do you? 

(No.) 


I gave this last answer because I did not know at the time that 
the sitter was trying musical composition for the piano, but later 
found she was. But the prompt reference to piano music was a 
hit and it was not in any way suggested by the reference to 
breathing exercises. Rather the contrary is the fact. The 
allusion to sheet music is possibly a part of the picture designed 
to indicate that musical composition was her task, and it was a 
part of it, both piano and operatic. 

At the next sitting, Rector, one of the Piper controls, began 
the automatic writing with some general ideas, interesting and 
important, but not pertinent to our present problem, tho he ex- 
plained correctly enough the allusion the previous day to the 
grandfather and how the reference to the planchette arose, and it 
seemed that the intention was to indicate that it was her grand- 
father that had tried the planchette rather than the guide indi- 


cated in the letters “ Ger.” Then he closed his effort with a trial 
at evidential incidents. 


It is good to be at the specific work again, somewhat like the old 
days. 


(Yes indeed.) 

and yet so different. Does the friend know two children over 
here; a small very young child, girl, and a larger boy. They have 
been about her since she came into the room. 

(Mrs. M.: No, I don’t know.) [Whispered, and writing went 
on disregarding the statement. | 

The boy has the name of Willie. I go but leave my cordial 
blessings on the effort here and promise help to her in her hour of 
need in the work which awaits her. I mean the writing. Other 


work will be cared for in other ways, but you will understand my 
interest in that. 
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In regard to this message the sitter states: “ My mother had 
several brothers and sisters who died while still young children. 
I think one was named Willie and one Addie.” 


The control then changed and the initial E was given at once 
which had no meaning at the time: a little later came the initial 
M and the statement that he had been gone a long time. Then 
came “ FE. A.” and “ Ed” and “ Edward A,” which was completed 
in the subliminal as McDowell. In close connection with the 
“Edward A.” came “Gre” and “Gri” which were evidently 
attempts to give the name Gerli which had been attempted before 
and which succeeded later in getting through. When the word 
“ Gross” came I suspected the presence of a German and spoke 
a German sentence which was followed by an attempt at German, 
only successful in a few words, and which Mrs. Chenoweth does 
not know. But he indicated rather clearly that he was endeavor- 
ing to influence her work, which was so much evidence of foreign 
inspiration of what the psychiatrist would call dissociation and 
hysteria. The subliminal was occupied mainly with the name 
McDowell and its importance lies in the fact that the sitter had 
been interested in him and his music some time before this. 
Some musical notes were written by the control that were evi- 
dently attempts to reveal identity in some way and they were 
pertinent for either Gerli or McDowell, more perhaps for the 
latter. 


In the second series of sittings for the lady, the first com- 
municator gave at the start the initial L, which was the initial of 
the surname of the sitter’s music teacher who had recently died 
and who had purported to communicate with her through an- 
other psychic also. The communicator said in her message that 
she had “ made an attempt to come to the friend who is here.” 
But she got little that was evidential through. One statement 
is worth quoting for its admission of modifications of messages 
by the media through which they come. I had remonstrated 
against the advice to follow all the suggestions that came to the 
sitter, indicating that what came was colored in the transmission 
by the medium. The answer was: 


We inevitably color all she does, and it is not so fragmentary as 
you imagine. Nothing is ever pure or unmixed with the influence 
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of our minds in your world or ours, and that is what makes us feel 
the injustice of making us have our individual solitariness of thought 
when we return. It is quite impossible to do that, but what I do 
mean is that, in a little time and with a little faith, on her part, that 
she is really used by unseen people and a little practice on our part 
will produce the evidence which she thinks she needs. 


Further statements were made admitting that a spirit had first 
to prove its worthiness to have its advice accepted, but here we 
have the confession made that messages are bound to be colored 
in the transmission, and the admission is one of great importance 
both scientifically and ethically. It was, of course, apparent in 
the actual phenomena of the lady in her experiences, so evident 
to herself that she had her doubts about their source and in- 
tegrity. Moreover, the communicator possibly has no assurance 
that the influence exercised upon the subconscious of the subject 
comes intact through to the normal consciousness. It might even 
be perfectly pure and unmixed in the transmission to the subcon- 
scious and yet not reach the normal consciousness in a pure state. 
There is also another possibility, and this is that even the com- 
municator might receive from the subconsciousness of the living 
ideas whose source he does not recognize and so takes for his own 
and transmit them pure, tho they are in fact colored by the mind 
of the living before they are transmitted back to the living. Ac- 
cepting any one of these possibilities we can quite understand 
why the communicators here have difficulty either in proving 
their identity or in influencing the living in the way they plan 
before undertaking it. 

The long passage explaining the process and giving advice 
about the sitter’s development is not evidential, save that it as- 
sumes the truth that she is psychic and implies that the phe- 
nomena which would be adjudged as secondary personality are 
foreign in their stimulus. 

In the next sitting the first word written when the automatic 
writing began was the name of Gounod. This was pertinent on 
any theory, as it implied musical associations which fitted the 
situation well. But the sitter wrote of this appearance :— 

“JT have always had the greatest admiration of Gounod’s 
music. ‘ Faust’ was the first opera I learned and for a long time 
I have been anxious to sing ‘ Juliet’”. On April 23rd, which 
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was six days before this sitting, the sitter got the name of Gounod 
in her own automatic writing. Hence it is a cross reference here, 
and it matters not for the main point of this paper whether we 
assume that Gounod is present or only that some one else is 
making a reference to him for his music. 

After some general communications the attempt was made to 
give the name of Gerli and after some confusion it came cor- 
rectly, but it was associated with some German, tho Gerli was 
Italian. But later communications explain the mixture of Ger- 
man here. A German musician appeared as one of the guides to 
the sitter. But the importance of the name of Gerli lies in the 
fact that the sitter had gotten his name as one of her guides 
through another psychic, so that it is a cross reference involving 
something supernormal. 

Jennie P. came in and said that he, Gerli, had a life work to 
do with the lady, thus indicating the spiritistic nature of the sit- 
ter’s phenomena which the actual amount of the supernormal in 
the case would confirm. Gerli was the master of the teacher who 
was educating the sitter’s voice before her own death. 

In the subliminal the following came with reference to the 
sitter and her hard work: 


What did you let her work so hard for? 
(Who?) 

The girl. She is like a race horse. She will kill herself trying 
to win. 

(What about her diet?) [Sitter had been fasting. ] 

What has that got to do with her work? It is the work that 
makes it so bad. Do you know it? 

(No.) 

She will be better after awhile. She has been under an awful 


strain. She is not always conscious of it. Does she eat much 
bread? 


(Mrs. M.: No.) 

I wouldn’t put a bit in the stomach, anything floury or pasty. 
Do you know that? 

( Yes.) 

I would live on vegetables and fruits and not much trashy stuff, 
but some meat. She needs it, not too much at a time. 


The sitter had been fasting as a help in the training of her 
system for her work, and had been working far beyond her 
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powers or what was well for her, a fact which I learned after the 
sitting. All that was said about her condition, the strain on her 
and the hard work was perfectly correct and it was not possible 
for the psychic to know anything about it. 

The next sitting produced little evidence of the personalities 
claiming to influence the sitter. The communications came 
mostly from relatives. An allusion to Elsa and Lohengrin was 
pertinent, tho it was not self-explaining in its character. The 
lady had lost her voice ten years ago, singing Wagner’s operas. 


CONCLUSION. 


The importance of this case lies only in the repetition of the 
phenomena which pointed the way to foreign and spirit influences 
in the other instances mentioned at the beginning of this article. 
The evidence of identity in this instance is not what one might 
wish, but I was less concerned with the identity of the invading 
influences than I was with the evidence of their presence. An 
observer of Mrs. M would not suppose that she was in any 


respect psychic. She led a normal life in so far as her friends 
could observe. ‘There were no manifestations of hysteria or ill 
health. Even her friends would not have observed anything out 
of the way and it was only the frank admission to them of her 
psychic experiences that enabled them to know anything about it. 
A physician would have observed nothing, unless he had been 
told of the automatic writing and the psychic impressions, and 
then he would have diagnosed them as hysteria or paranoia or 
other mental disturbance. But he would have had no right to 
treat the case in this manner except as suspected incipient ab- 
normality. It would have been quite natural for him to suspect 
this, tho he would not have discovered symptoms of even this in 
any observations of Mrs. M , Without her confession. She 
had all the ordinary marks of a normal person and had control of 
these experiences, admitting them when she wanted the desired 
help in her work. But the moment that any psychiatrist learned 
the facts he would have been quick to diagnose it as some form of 
abnormal mental disturbance. He would have treated it accord- 
ingly. I should have done the same a few years ago. I should 
not have suspected the invasion of spirits in the case. It was the 
Thompson-Gifford case that opened my eyes to the possibilities, 
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and the repetition of the experiments with that case only con- 
firmed my conjecture. In fact it was this that prompted me to 
try the experiments with Mrs. M The result any reader 
can determine. 


The controls at once diagnosed the case as one of psychic 
tendencies and they did this without in any respect confusing it 
with ordinary sitters. I have never had ordinary sitters im- 
peached for psychic abilities. The controls always recognized 
them as seeking communication with their deceased friends. But 
in each case that had manifested psychic phenomena the diagnosis 
was correct without any hint even from normal knowledge on the 
part of Mrs. Chenoweth. But they did not stop with that gen- 
eral characteristic. They proceeded to recognize a number of 
specific facts which confirmed this view. 


I may enumerate these. (1) There was the reference to 
music as the subject of the inspiration. (2) There was the rec- 
ognition of the two types of it, piano and operatic music, both 
correct. (3) There was the definite mention of Gerli, a music 
master whose name had been given through another psychic, say- 
ing that he was with the sitter and influencing her work. (4) 
There was the initial of her own music teacher, recently dead, 
with certain marks of her identity, and the claim that she was 
helping the sitter. This teacher had also been a pupil of Gerli. 
(5) There was the mention of McDowell, in whose music she 
had been particularly interested. (6) There were incidents in 
the identity of relatives and the distinction drawn between them 
and her “ guides”. (7) There was apt diagnosis of her condition 
and advice as to the process of development. (8) There was the 
correct statement about her mental atitude toward the interpreta- 
tion of her phenomena. 


All these circumstances collectively point strongly to the in- 
terpretation of the case as one of spirit influence rather than of 
ordinary mental disturbance. In fact, the case confirms all that 
was suggested or proved by those instances enumerated at the be- 
ginning of the article, and whether the claim be proved in this in- 
stance or not, it certainly proves the necessity of investigating all 
such cases for similar results. The diagnosis of insanity and 
psychoses generally, when they are likely to be of the functional 
type, should never omit this kind of experiment. I.do not mean 
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to imply that insanity may be caused by such influences, for we 
have not gone far enough in the investigation to suggest any such 
conclusion. Moreover we have two things to distinguish from 
this type before generalizing at all. They are (1) the fact that 
much insanity is caused by physical lesions in the brain, and (2) 
that many cases of insanity may be caused by physical lesions, 
even tho we found spirit presences there for either help or other 
influence. The fact that we find evidence of spirit invasions does 
not entitle us hastily to conclude that they are the cause and that 
we have to substitute this explanation for the ordinary physio- 
logical one. All that we show is that certain types of cases 
usually diagnosed as hysteria or some form of paranoia, dementia 
precox, or other mental malady, may yield to the idea of obses- 
sion, whether good or bad. Whether it shall be good or bad will 
be determined by the character of the phenomena displayed. 


In some other cases which we have investigated we have 
found that the cure, where the manifestations are immoral or 
deleterious, is not in wholly stopping psychic development, but in 
substituting the better type of it for the worse. Hence it is not 
invasion in general that is to be deprecated, but the bad form of 
it. \Vhere its occurrence is compatible with the normal habits 
and ethical ideals of the subject, the influence may be safely al- 
lowed to have its course, tho it should be wisely directed. Of 
that aspect we cannot speak at length here. In this paper, we 
are interested in adding to the evidence that the influence exists 
where we should not suspect it from the superficial phenomena. 
The standard of evidence for the intrusion of spirits has, in the 
first stages of our work, to be phenomena that are rigidly and 
provably supernormal, until we discover that many non-evidential 
phenomena fall under the same explanation by virtue of being 
associated with the evidential. We may then extend our ex- 
planations to these non-evidential facts. But there is one way of 
converting the phenomena which appear non-evidential in the 
subject into evidential phenomena, and that is to get reference to 
them through a psychic who knows nothing about the subject of 
them. This is what we have done in the several cases named, 
and the present one only adds to the list. What betrayed no 
superficial evidence of invasion becomes supernormal evidence of 
that invasion when confirmed by another psychic who does not 
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know the facts. This criterion has been satisfied in this instance 
by the sittings. Cross reference has indicated what the sub- 
jective phenomena did not indicate so clearly. 


All that need be said, then, is that we shall probably have to 
concede that spirit influence is more extensive than the ordinary 
test of the supernormal would suppose. The revolutionary effect 
of this view on psychology and physiology, as well as psychiatry, 
can be seen at once, and the only hesitation about admitting it as 
a fact would come from the strength of the materialistic interpre- 
tation of the phenomena. But no materialistic theory can stand 
up against the cross references of the type in the cases enum- 
erated, if those cross references become numerous enough to 
silence opposition. There is nothing to hinder wholesale ex- 
perimentation in that direction, except the financial means to 
conduct it rightly. Every single case in which I suspected, not 
the fact, but the possibility of spirit invasion, has turned out to 
offer good evidence of it, and there is no further excuse for neg- 
lecting the systematic inquiry for its larger evidence. The con- 
clusion carries with it the assumption of a very wide influence of 
spirits upon the living, tho that assumption will have to be quali- 
fied by the evidence and more especially by the probability that 
it is more or less limited to those who have psychic powers, what- 
ever these may be. Of course, we may not know the limits of 
psychic capacities in all of us, but in what we call the normal 
person, there is little or no evidence of this invasion and it is 
conceivable that tie invasion is limited to the abnormal type, a 
type that is not easily distinguishable from the normal in the 
borderland region. However, we are not in a position to classify 
and to draw lines of demarcation in the subject. We can only 
call attention to the fact that spirit invasion extends beyond those 
types which, like Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall, Miss Verrall, Mrs. 
Holland, Mrs. Smead, Mrs. Chenoweth and others, so quickly 
manifest evidence of the supernormal. Then we have to raise the 
question how far such influences might fuse with normal minds 
and give no evidence of their presence and influence. That is a 
later and more difficult problem. But in the several cases enum- 
erated we have given distinct evidence of this invasion and it 
affects the domain of psychology and physiology so extensively 
that it is high time for their devotees to give attention to the subject. 
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ANOTHER CASE OF SPIRIT INFLUENCE. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


I shall refer here only to the several cases already discussed 
in order merely to indicate the classification of the present one. 
] refer to the ‘Thompson-Gifford, the de Camp-Stockton, the 
Ritchie-Abbott case, and the case of apparent hypnogogic illusion. 
Experiment with a psychic evinced the fact that transcendental 
influences affected their personalities. That is, instead of being 
instances of hysteria or secondary personality, as usually under- 
stood, they were cases of foreign invasion. The present instance 
is to be classified with them in all but the appearance of any ab- 
normality. The child showed no symptoms of hysteria or dis- 
sociation. She was in every respect a normal child, unless we ex- 
cept the fact that she showed a faculty for drawing and painting 
which was better than ordinary education could account for. No 
doubt the ordinary physician would have suspected incipient de- 
rangement of some kind if he had learned that the child did not 
know what she was to draw or paint when she sat down with her 
materials for it, but his suspicion would not have been based upon 
any knowledge of such cases. On the contrary, it would have 
been based merely upon the fact that the phenomena were not 
usual. There were no traces of the abnormal in her life or be- 
havior. Indeed the parents would not have suspected anything 
had it not been for the results that they had themselves in sittings 
with Mrs. Chenoweth. They had simply remarked that the child 
painted without the training usually necessary to effect such re- 
sults, and confessed at times that she did not know what she was 
going to paint when she sat down to it. Having obtained good 
evidence in their sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth, conducted by my- 
self under test conditions, they told me about the child and I re- 
solved to give the child some sittings when I could arrange them. 
This I did in the usual manner. 


I allowed a considerable time to elapse between the mother’s 
sittings and those I gave the child and I then brought the child 
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before permitting the mother to have further ones. ‘To have 
reversed the order would have exposed the results to the suspicion 
of having been connected, by the subconscious of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, with the prior sittings. But putting the child first disso- 
ciated her results from what had occurred with other sitters and 
to that extent protected them from ordinary objections. The 
sitter was wholly disconnected with previous strangers and the 
results had all the character of new and independent ones. _ 

I brought the child to the sittings in the usual way. Mrs. 
Chenoweth did not know that I was bringing any sitter and the 
child was not seen by her at any time. The record shows how 
little was said by the child. I did the talking as usual. At the 
end of the first sitting the mother was alluded to and it was asked 
that she be present in the future. This was arranged without 
any knowledge on the part of Mrs. Chenoweth, who knew nothing 
about the family. The parents lived in Brookline and had never 
associated in any way with spiritualists. 


SUMMARY OF THE Facts. 


The very first sentence of the automatic writing contained a 
double hit, indicating that the associations with the other side 
were familiar and that the child was a psychic. I quote the 
statement: 


Growing powers and new unfoldment for us as we come into 
this new atmosphere; all new to us but one or two, who have tried 
before. I want to tell you about work which we are trying to do 
elsewhere through her at a time and place more familiar to us and 
we are careful of the future as you can wish us to be. 


In a few moments the communicator referred to the sitter as 
a child, whom Mrs. Chenoweth had not yet seen and who had not 
yet spoken a word or made a sound. ‘The communicator claimed 
to be a man and said a lady who was a relative of the sitter was 
present and then went on to write as follows: 


I will tell you about the arrangement, if I can, but although | 
knew of this experiment before it came, as it was explained to us, 
still I find a little sense of being hampered because this is not the 
method of my work. 
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(Yes, what is your method?) 

More directly on the normal mind while alert, not a trance state. 
You know what I mean. 

( Yes.) 

It is very different, for the normal mind responds more quickly 
and there is less of the responsibility: for once start the right sensory 
activities and the end is sure. Just as sure as an arithmetic problem, 
but I get a little confused in this stupified and sleepy state. 

(I understand.) 


I grow stupified and sleepy myself. Our work is all activities, 
action, action, action. 


Now the child does her work in the normal state and hence 
the distinction drawn between her and the present psychic in a 
trance is correct. Also the child’s work involves motor action 
and there are no apparent sensory phenomena in it. But the 
communicator apparently intimates that there is such, as he 
makes it a mechanical problem as “ sure as an arithmetical prob- 
lem.” The question raised by his statement is whether spirit m- 
fluence is not effected through the production of sensory impres- 
sions, whether normal or subconscious, and the proper reflexes m 
the motor system follow as they do with the normal person. But 
there is no general evidence of such a process. ‘The important 
point, however, is the fact that the situation with the child is 
correctly stated. 

There is no verification for the statement of the communicator 
that he had been informed of this experiment. The only way he 
could have obtained such information would be from the minds 
of the living, as I had not given any hint even of bringing a sitter, 
a thing I never do. 

Allusion was made to her grandmother as dead, which was 
correct, and indication that her mother was living, which was also 
correct. This was followed by a long and confused effort, evi- 
dently to get the name of the sitter’s deceased sister Betty, but I 
got only Bernice, Beatrice and Beulah. ‘The assurance of the 

‘communicator in this attempt was confined to the letter B and 
there was doubt as to the rest of it. The abbreviated “ Mille” 
came once without apparent meaning or connection. But as the 

deceased sister was named Elizabeth Labuisse and her grand- 
father, from whom she was named Labuisse and who was dead, 
could speak only French, possibly the Bernice and Beatrice 
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were subconscious misunderstandings of this French name. Then 
allusion was made to “ another woman wanting to come” and I 
was asked if she could come the next day. I consented. ‘There 
had been talk about the mother coming, but it was abandoned for 
the reason explained in the introduction. But I was directly told 
that the sitter was a psychic, and that her powers were only be- 
ginning to develop. 


The next day the automatic writing began directly with the 
characterization of the child, after some one tried to give the 
name attempted the day before and failed. 


I am here and have a message for you. I did not write the first 
message. 


(1 understand. ) 

It was from a member of the family, gone some little time ago, 
who is most eager to reach them and who desires to help in some 
work which is soon to be done, but I am of another group, and I 
have been attracted by the need and the work, which is important 
only as it serves to open the eyes of some who have refused to see 
the possibilities of power and expression from our side. One par- 
ticular fact is always to be borne in mind and that is that the child is 
psychic and should have particular guidance and care for a little 
while ; just as one who has a gift of any sort should have the gift 
protected. It is not alone her gift, but belongs to the other as well, 
and is a power that has been kept in embryonic state through cir- 
cumstances and is now revealed through the addition of the child 
and her power. 

I may not have made this plain, but I hope so, for I see the whole 
crux of the matter is in whether we have a psychic or abnormality. 
Do you understand ? 


As remarked the mother was present on this day and, as inti- 
mated in the message when saying that the child is psychic that 
the other is also, the message stated a fact. Her family duties 
have prevented any culture of her power. ‘The reader should 
note that two reasons are assigned for the development of this 
power in the child: namely her need and the object of demonstrat- 
ing the power. This reference to need is quite pertinent when 
we recognize that the child is not a strong healthy child, but 
somewhat frail, tho not an invalid in any respect. I have often 
noticed that frail children or those who have been more or less 
invalided by accidents develop psychic power, probably due en- 
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tirely to the intervention of spirits for their protection and for 
healing their weaknesses. It is quite within the possibilities that 
this case has its characteristics determined by physical weakness. 
At any rate, the child is quite psychic, tho she has not yet mani- 
fested distinct evidence of the supernormal. The person com- 
municating is impliedly not a member of the family. 


Immediately following the passage quoted I asked that the 
specific psychic work of the child be named, but it took some min- 
utes, perhaps fifteen, to get the answer. There was remonstrance 
at my not having patience and not letting it come spontaneously. 
But I had found that the writing rambles about in generalities 
when I let it go its own way and that the only way to get a 
specific word, name, or message is to insist on it and to hold the 
communicator to it. At any rate after rambling about and giving 
the name Elizabeth, which was the name of the child’s deceased 
sister, the word “drawing” was written, which was correct. 
The following is the passage, which continues with suggestions 
as to the work: 


The drawing and the work to be accomplished that way will be 
followed with more and fuller pictures, which will prove beyond a 
shadow of doubt that our help is a permanent and definite gift to 
her. It is not unusual to be able to imspire; but to actually do the 
work is unusual, and I am one of a group who have undertaken to 
unfold this capacity for psychic receptivity, until it makes your old 
fogy professors take notice. 


(Good, I hope you will.) 


My idea is to keep the child and all about her in a state of grate- 
ful recognition of this unusual gift and to guard and protect it until 
some stable and settled life makes possible its perfect achievement. 


(I understand.) 


We are also grateful for an opportunity to show this power. I 
will not talk about the religious side or the philosophical, for I am 
intent on my particular expression. You may preach and philoso- 
phize. I will demonstrate. I have some splendid plans for color 
work later. [Then followed the drawing of a profile of a face and 
the control was lost.] 


The drawing of pictures is indicated here and also the plan for 
the future outlined. The attempt to draw a profile of a face 
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points to portrait painting. The child has already done some of 
this, tho in panel form. 

At the next sitting the automatic writing began with the fol- 
lowing, which assumes that I was satisfied as to the main point 
and that I wanted evidence of identity, which was exactly correct. 

You have the task set before you as a scientific investigator of 
proving the intercession of spirit people in the development of spe- 
cial gifts, mental and otherwise; and there are very many of us over 
here who appreciate the position you are in, since so many marvelous 
things are accomplished by special training of young brains and we 
have tried to take unusual means to attract attention to the subject 
of special control and influence, and we know right well that you 
wish for proof of identity, now that you are on the work and have 


established the fact that we are concerned in the manifestations 
which have taken place. 


It is our purpose to reveal our identity to you, as we have already 
revealed it to the group, and you have had suggestions as to whom 
we might be. The difficulty is in getting the single personality ex- 
tricated from the influence of the band which had to be formed for 
the work and which has been so welded together to make the influ- 
ence more definite: that it is more like a composite influence than a 
separate one. 


Following this was an effort to get a name which got no fur- 
ther than the initials W and F, which were not clearly suggestive. 
Then a new control gave the name Carl, which was not recog- 
nizable in the family. Then with another change of control came 
the names Geoffry and Augustus. The name Geoffry was not 
recognizable, but Augustus St. Gaudens was an intimate friend 
of the child’s grandfather who had communicated before. Some 
further evidence of personal identity came regarding others in 
the subliminal in the giving of several names, but they were not 
pertinent to the issue in this paper. I have quoted only those 
parts which bear upon the interpretation of the child’s powers. 
There was the clear realization that I needed the personal identity 
of the personalities influencing the child and the effort to satisfy 
me, but the identity was not made clear. 


CONCLUSION. 


After the discussion of the case of Miss M., the musician, it is 
not necessary to more than call attention to the present one. The | 
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evidence of the supernormal is less plentiful in this instance, but 
so far as it goes it is perfectly apt and confirms all that has gone 
before in connection with similar cases. The chief interest of 
this one, however, is the fact that the traces of foreign influence 
were so slight that very few people would have suspected it, and 
indeed none would have suspected it except those who were ac- 
quainted with psychic phenomena and were open-minded to the 
slight suggestion of such influence hardly appreciable in the 
normal habits of the child. It is an illustration of foreign in- 
fluence, where the case is apparently normal and certainly betrays 
no striking indications of anything unusual. There is not the 
slightest indication of hysteria or abnormality of the kind that 
would suggest mediumship to most people. There is only evi- 
dence in the child’s physical condition that she is not especially 
strong. The case lies on the borderland of the perfectly normal 
person and no indication of external influence would have been 
detected by any except those who believed that any disparity with 
ordinary methods of education was suggestive of foreign in- 
fluences, so normal was the life of the child. 

It is on this account that the case is interesting and important. 
It shows invasion at a point not easily detectible and not accept- 
able unless proved by mediumistic work of the kind here pre- 
sented. It illustrates how much may possibly exist of such in- 
fluences even in normal life where we least suspect it or not at all. 
Of course it has to be proved in the normal life as well as the 
non-normal, and the fact that psychic accessibility or receptivity 
is necessary for it makes it doubly necessary to prove it in the 
normal life, as it may be excluded from that by virtue of the want 
of receptivity for foreign influences. But whether they extend 
to normal life or not, it is clear that in this and the other cases 
enumerated at the beginning of this article these influences are 
attested and under circumstances that require similar attention 
to other instances where it may be suspected. The recognition © 
of them will help to determine the treatment of such cases and 
perhaps enlarge the area of therapeutic methods that have been 
too long taboo in orthodox medicine. This therapeutic method 
is the proper regulation of psychic development instead of the 
discouragement of it, and we can both strengthen the subject and 
reveal to mankind the source of much of its development. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


PREMONITION. 


This incident from the collection of Dr. Hodgson is probabty 
premonitory, tho its close relation with the actual events allies it 
to coincidental phenomena of the apparitional type. The differ- 
ence here is that no apparition accompanies the experience. At 
first there was some doubt about the question whether the “ Mrs. 
L,”’ might not have had some information that would make the 
incident one of chance coincidence. But the postal card at last 
seems to have settled that matter and made it improbable that 
Mrs. L,. had sufficient information to produce the phenomena sub- 
consciously. It would have made it more striking if the letters 
which were interpreted as symbolical of the telegram had been 
accompanied by a cotemporaneous interpretation or some indica- 
tions of their significance. From what we know of mediumistic 
phenomena we may well conjecture economic devices in the use 
of energy, but that does not help the evidence, evei tho the inter- 
ested parties finally ascertain the meaning. But the incident is, 
nevertheless, an interesting one. 

The additional experiences of Mrs. L., tho attested only | y 
herself, tend to show that the first one was not due to chance but 
was the natural outcome of psychic powers.—Editor. — 


67 Summer St., Malden, Mass. 
Feb. 20th, 1894. 
Dear Dr. Hodgson :— 
Calling at your office today, I had some conversation with your 
assistant, relative to a psychic occurrence relating to the recent 
death of my mother. It was suggested that I make a written state- 
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ment of the matter and I proceed now to do so. The facts are as 
follows, to which I will also append some opinions of my own. 

On Friday the 26th of January, 1894, I was in Lexington en- 
gaged in a lesson which I was giving to a lady whom I will designate 
as L. The subject of conversation at the time I shall refer to was 
some mathematical proposition which was under discussion. In the 
midst of my talk, and I believe, in the midst of a sentence, at any 
rate, abruptly, the lady directed me to look at my watch and note 
down the hour and minute. This I did. The hour was 1.33 p. M. 
by my time-piece, which is usually from’ one to five minutes fast. 
The true time was probably about 1.30 p.m. This I wrote down as 
directed, upon a scrap of paper which I was at the time making 
some notes upon (this scrap is enclosed herewith, marked A). I 
was then still further directed to write the initial letters A PH M Y. 
I was given to understand that the letters referred to some psychic 
impression that L. had then just received and which would be ex- 
plained when the matter was verified. I had not the slightest idea 
that the letters referred to anything that I was particularly inter- 
ested in, but supposed it was something in connection with some 
other members of the household, who were at the time in an ad- 
joining room. I sat perhaps for one minute looking at the initials 
and trying to divine what they might stand for. But I could not 
make anything out of them, and so went on with the subject I was 
discussing. ‘the matter passed entirely out of my thoughts, and as 
I was informed later, it also passed from that moment entirely out 
of the mind of L. This took place, as I said above, on January 26 
(Friday) at 1.30 ep. mM. The only comment to be ‘made upon the 
facts as now stated is that L. was very positive about the matter and 
seemed very urgent in her wish that a minute record of the time and 
the initials be made. 

Friday or Saturday morning (I do not now recall which), I re- 
turned to my quarters at 67 Summer St., Malden, which is about 
ten miles from Lexington. Saturday I gave piano lessons all day, 
and Sunday was busy working upon a MS. upon some musical topic. 
About noon of Sunday a telegram was brought to the door addressed 
to me. I took the telegram and upon returning to my room, pro- 
ceeded to open it. I expected that it would announce to me the 
death of my brother-in-law, who was not expected then to live but a 
short time, and who has since died. However, upon opening the 
despatch, I was surprised to find that it announced the death of my 
mother. The telegram simply said, “ Mother is dead funeral Tues- 
day eleven o’clock. Come. Mrs. O. M. Gordinier.” (Mrs. G. is 
my sister.) I rentember that the word “dead” attracted my atten- 
tion, and I said to myself, “ that is not as it should be. It should be 

‘passed away ’.” 

The place where the death _ place is about 350 miles from 

Malden, and I spent a good deal of the afternoon in musing over the 
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question whether I should attend the funeral. I finally decided that 
I would not go. That night I was awake till perhaps two or three 
o’clock in the morning, and during that time I experienced some im- 
pressions that seemed to me very strange. I found myself gradually 
becoming possessed by a conception of my mother that was entirely 
new to me. This conception of her was that of a personality that 
was unmistakably hers, but which was thoroughly at peace and rest, 
and which seemed to me to be in very tender sympathy with me. 
It seemed to me strange that I should fall to thinking in this way 
about her, and the experience became so intense that I was well nigh 
certain that a strange and unusual presence was about me,—a pres- 
ence that was speechless, and yet could in some subtle way make 
known its spiritual state and its thought and emotion. In this 
thought there seemed to me to be the assurance, “ 1 understand and 
I will help you.” 

I was [so] thoroughly impressed with these things that I made up 
my mind to enquire of L. about the exact nature of certain visitations 
which I knew she thought she had had from her own mother who 
had died something over a year ago. With this idea in mind I vis- 
ited Lexington again on the following day, Monday, January 29. 
Without saying anything I handed the telegram to L. for her to 
read. She read it over and said at once, “ That is what I had refer- 
ence to.” She then told me what the initial letters stood for. 
A PHM Y, taken backwards, are the initial letters of the sentence, 
“Your mother has passed away.” I at once said: ‘“ Where is the 
scrap of paper on which I wrote the letters?” We then searched 
for the paper, and finally found it. I then verified the letters. 

As I have before said, the initials were given me on Friday. As 
a matter of fact, my mother did not die until Saturday night. I 
stated to L. that I was positive the death did not occur on Friday, 
and she at once said that what she saw was not that my mother had 
passed away, but that she was in the act of passing away. L. said 
that she saw this in me at the instant that she interrupted me to take 
down the time and initials. 

It is my opinion that what she saw was a correct fact, but I sup- 
pose that she put a false interpretation upon the fact revealed and 
assumed that my mother was then dead. This inaccuracy of the 
initials I think really strengthens the evidence, for it suggests that 
her reasoning was erroneous, but that the fact was given in its truth 
and independent of her logical faculties. 

This much for the narration. I have since had information 
from my sister that shows that my mother was taken seriously ill on 
Thursday, January 25th, and that on Friday about noon she seemed 
better, but that during the afternoon she grew worse and was more 
or less in a stupor. My mother at her death was about 72 years old, 
and has been gradually failing for perhaps ten years, having had 
several partial shocks. During the past year she had grown very 
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weak mentally, and often wandered in her mind. A year ago my 
brother died, leaving only my mother, my sister and myself of the 
family. My mother lived with my sister.» I have been absent from 
home for nearly twenty years, and my understanding of the situa- 
tion is that a deepening desire had been in my mother’s mind for a 
number of years to have me present with her. As her powers grad- 
ually decayed, I do not doubt that this silent thought grew stronger. 
My conviction is that it was this unsatisfied wish of hers, which 
perhaps suddenly deepened as she may have become conscious that 
she was approaching her death hour, was what explained the pre- 
sentiment of L. and also the coincident experience that I have de- 
scribed as being mine on the night following the night of the death. 


I may add that it is no new thing for L. to experience presenti- 
ments. Hardly a month passes that something of the kind does not 
transpire. The matter now related, however, is I think the clearest 
from an evidential point of view, of any of her experiences, on ac- 
count of the fact that the matter was properly taken down in cipher 
and the exact time recorded. 

I enclose to you the scrap of paper on which you will find the 
initials in the upper right hand corner. I also enclose the telegram 
and part of a letter from my sister, giving details of my mother’s 
condition during the week. 


ANSON J. WEBB. 


I hereby witness that the above narrative of facts is correct so 
far as my knowledge enables me to affirm. 


4-16-’94. Laura M. Homans. 


The sheet “A” referred to is a large sheet covered with problems, 
in pencil, of fractions. In the right-hand upper corner, enclosed in 
lines, are the following initials, time, etc. : 

1.33 Pp. M. 

APHMY 
Friday, 26. 
On the back of the sheet is written: 
Friday, Jan. 26, 1894— 

Date of the initials. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Jan. 28, 1894. 


Adams Centre, N. Y. 
To Joseph Webb, 


67 Summer St., Malden. 
Mother is dead. Funeral Tuesday eleven o’clock. Come. 


Mrs. O. M. 
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Dillin, N. Y., Jan. 31, 1894. 
Dear Bro. :— 

I was quite disappointed that you did not come to attend mother’s 
funeral. I wrote you of her sickness, as she was taken, and will now 
write more particulars. Don’t just remember when I wrote, so will 
begin back briefly. She was taken with a chill Thursday morning 
about 10, also a partial shock. We sent for the doctor. He thought 
she might come out of it, as she had done. But from the first there 
was a rattling in her breath. He said it was confined to the bron- 
chial tubes, not on the lungs. He saw her again Friday morn. She 
breathed easier and seemed better; could talk. About noon teased 
to get up and be dressed. I knew she was not able to be, so put her 
off. Towards night she began to be feverish, head hot and difficulty 
of breathing increased. Sometimes we could rouse her and she 
would talk a little; again we could not make her understand any- 
thing or waken her. Saturday morn she ate a little breakfast. 
About nine o’clock Mr. Odell went in there to see her. She an- 
swered his good morning, but without the usual smile when any one 
like that spoke to her. I see by that she was suffering. About 
1 p. M. Myrtie and I had to move her. As we cared for her, it 
seemed to distress her greatly. She said, “ Oh, dear!” a few times, 
the last she spoke. From about then her breathing quite rapidly 
grew worse—the rattling so distinct—hear her every breath in the 
kitchen, her breath coming faster and faster, and so labored, raising 
her chest and shoulders every time for the last four hours. 


* * * * * * * 


(Mrs. O. M. Gorprnrer.) 


67 Summer St., Malden, Mass., Feb. 23, 1894. 
Richard Hodgson, Esq. 


Dear Sir :— 


* 


* 


One feature of the announcement of the initials that seems to 
me significant is their abruptness and the apparent disassociation 
with the train of thought then in process. The presentiment appeared 
to come as suddenly and unaccountably as the report of a pistol shot 
in the next room would have done. This is the manner in which 
such phenomena always come to L. As I understand it, they are 
always entirely independent of any voluntary action on her part, 
and in that sense are “ objective”. From what I have observed of 
the faculty in this direction, I should be uncertain whether her pre- 
sentiment was the effect of a direct psychic activity on the part of 
my mother, or whether it was the work of some third agent, i. e. 
some “spirit” acting as “transmitter” of the intelligence. 


A. J. WEBB. 
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Malden, Mass., March 17, 1894. 
R. Hodgson, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—I enclose late letter from my sister, Mrs. O. M. 
Gordinier, in which you will find, on 4th page, further statement in 
regard to the condition of my mother at 1.33 p. M. on the Friday 
prior to her decease. * * * * * * 


A. J. Wess. 


* * * You will see that her last statement does not seem 
to bear out my original impression that my mother was in a clair- 


voyant state at the time in question. 


(LeTTer FROM Mr. Wesp’s SISTER ABOVE REFERRED TO.) 


Adams Centre, N. Y., March 13, 1894. 
Dear Bro. :— 


* * * * * 


As to mother’s condition Friday at 1.33, as near as we can tell, 
Myrtie was feeding her her dinner, was feeling quite well just then, 
and after that wanted to be dressed, but we knew she couldn’t be. 
She was taken worse a little before dark A head heating up and 
rattling growing worse. * = 


pr DELL (Mrs. GorDINIER. ) 


67 Summer St., Malden, Mass., 
April 12, 1894. 
Dear Dr. Hodgson: 
Your favor of yesterday at hand. You say: “ Your sister 
stated that she had written you of your mother’s sickness. Did this 
letter reach you before L. had the impression, and if so, did L. know 
‘of your mother’s sickness?” 


Answer: The information you refer to came to hand after the 
telegram, which I see was dated Jan. 28. I am very sure that it 
came later than Jan. 29, but cannot now be more definite. You 
will see that the advice came at least three days after the impression, 
and probably longer. [See card and explanation thereon.| But I 
believe that I had had a statement from a friend of mine Mr. V. W. 
Heath, by postal card, that my mother was very poorly, I cannot say 
whether I might not have known of that on the 26th, and I cannot 
say that I might not have mentioned the item to L., but I do not 
think I had done so. I may also say that L. did know in a general 
way that my mother was in very poor health, and also that she was 
not expected to live any great length of time. This had been known 
since May, 1893, at least. You will thus see that the event was an 
expected one both by myself and by L. . 


As the matter now stands and with the advice I have had from 
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my sister, it is fair for me to say that I have no positive opinion of 
the method by which the impression was given. * * * 


I will submit this copy of MS. to L. at my first opportunity and 
return it at once thereafter with her approval. 


A. J. Wess. 


|The postal card referred to is postmarked “ Rodman, Jan. 27, 
1894, 5 p. Mm.” and “ Malden, Mass., Jan. 29, 7.30 a. M.’’| 


Rodman, Jan. 27, 1894. 
A. J. Webb, Esq., 


Your mother is worse, a breaking down, the doctor was called 
4 to her yesterday. * * * 
V. W. HEatu. 


[Note by Mr. Webb.] “tf see by the date of this card that I 
could not, have rec’d it before Jan. 29. So it is clear that there was 
no information at hand on Jan. 26, the date of the impression.— 


A. J. W.” 


The following experiences were the result of an agreement 
with Dr. Hodgson to record them as they occurred. They ind:- 
cate the existence of psychic powers that make the first ex- 
perience appear more than a chance coincidence.—Editor. 


Lexington, Mass., May 3, 1894. 

For several weeks my umbrella has been missing. On April 19 
we had a house full of company. After that date I noticed that my 
umbrella was not in the case but that there was a gold-headed one 
there. I supposed that some of the company had by aecident ex- 
changed umbrellas, taking mine and leaving theirs. With this view 
two letters were written to make enquiries. Yesterday we had com- 
pany again, Mr. W.— and family, entirely different parties from 
those here on April 19. While talking on the piazza with Mrs. 
W. I looked into her face and saw my umbrella resting obliquely 
across her face. I then asked her if they had found an umbrella at 
their house. She said yes and upon describing mine I found that 
it was the one. It must have been left there three or four weeks 
prior to April 19. 


Signed, 
Laura M. Homans. [“L”| 


Lexington, Mass., May 3, 1894. 
I recently bought a fine china dish. Upon going to the cupboard 
for a dish to take up potatoes in I saw this china dish and started to 
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take it for that purpose. A presence seemed to appear before my 
saying “ Do not take that dish”. I did not heed the warning but 
took the dish. After supper we heard a crash and found that 
Miss X, a young lady that is staying with us, had dropped a cup 
into the china dish and broken a piece out of one side of it, i. e. out 
of the china dish. 
(Signed ) Laura M. Homans. [“L.”| 
The above happened April 30, 1894.—(“ L.’’) 


May 4, 1892—[1894]—Bright Light Seen. 


This refers to a remark by “L,” today. She said “ Something 
has happened.” I said “ How do you know?” She said: “I saw 
a bright light right there,” pointing to the wall about three feet 
from her. It remains to be seen whether any coincidence comes 
to light. 


A. J. W. 


Malden, Mass., May 14, 1894. 
Dear Hodgson: 


* * * * * 


I asked her about that light which was mentioned I think in the 
other cases, whether she had heard of anything with which to relate 
it. ‘It is to be explained that her husband Mr. H. is subject to bad 
spells resulting from heart difficulty. He experienced such a crisis 
on that day at about 11 a. mM. which I think was about the hour that 
she saw the apparition of the light. It is my opinion that the two 
facts were related. * * 


Mr. H. was in Boston at the date mentioned, about twelve miles 
from Lexington. 


A. J. WEBB. 


Malden, Mass., May 14, 1894. 


Dear Hodgson: 
I enclose another instance from the experience of “LL”. 
* * * * * * * 
The instance I send you herewith is still unsolved. If any more 
details are obtained | will transmit them. 
A. J. 


Lexington, Mass., May 14, 1894. 
Yesterday (Sunday, May 13) we expected company. Early in 
the day before the hour at which they were expected to arrive I 
appeared to see the various members of the group engaged in read- 
ing papers, etc., and wearing an expression of disappointment. I 
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said to F.: “ They will not come.” ‘They did not arrive, and at 
present date we have had no word from them, and do not yet know 
why they did not make the visit. 

[Signed “ L.”] 


PREMONITION. 


The following vision came to me accidentally through infor- 
mation from Miss Lilian Whiting. I at once expressed my 
desire to have the fact recorded and the following account is the 
result of that interest. The author and percipient is a man known 
on both continents, but for reasons expressed in the narrative, he 
desires to remain anonymous.—J. H. H. 


December 15th, 1914. 
My dear Professor Hyslop: 

I am quite willing to give you an account of the experiences | 
had prior to the war, tho I should prefer that my name should not 
be used at present; not because I have the slightest objection to this 
on my own account, but because it would probably help to defeat 
the thing for which I am now working so strenuously, that is to 
swing the socialist movement from its materialistic pivot. 1 am at 
work upon a book upon this subject, and I do not. want to put any 
obstacle in the way of obtaining a patient hearing on the part of the 
materialistic leaders, tho I shall be heard most impatiently and re- 
sentfully at best. 

It so happens that when I had this experience, Dr. Robert As- 
sagioli, editor of the Italian Journal of Psychology, was with me, 
sharing the same room with me. He is one of the most brilliant 
young men of Italy, belonging to the group referred to by William 
James, and has been quoted by such men as Meeterlinck and others. 
I am enclosing his testimony to the experience, which was as fol- 
lows. 

About three weeks before the outbreak of the war, and before 
there was any hint or thought of such a thing in Europe: when it 
was still believed that the perennial struggle of Austria to subdue 
Servia would pass as it had so often done before: I was visiting in 
the house of friends in Ztirich, Dr. Roberto Assagioli of Florence, 
editor of “ Psiche ”, being with me. As I got into bed one night, I 
suddenly found myself looking not at the ceiling of my room, which 
had disappeared, but into space, in which a terrific conflict was 
going on, that gradually surrounded the whole world. I hardly 
know how to put into words what I seemed to see. I saw vast 
hosts of men in armor arrayed against each other. It was also 
Titanic and even cosmic in its aspect. There were two vast world- 
encircling armies fighting against each other, one of which seemed 
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to represent the power of light and the other the powers of darkness. 
Altho | did not hear, in the auditory or physical sense, yet some- 
how the universal din so filled my ears, if 1 may use that term, 
that my physical ears became almost deafened with it. The battle 
raged all night, and the sound of it seemed to be beating upon my 
soul in some way as well. I tried to shut it out of my eyes and 
ears and could not do so. I rose utterly exhausted and tried to 
divert my attention to something else. It was impossible. For 
forty-eight hours I lived with this conflict around the world going 
on in my sight and hearing. Everything else was shadowy and 
unreal. I talked with friends, attended the dinner parties on the 
two successive evenings to which my friends had invited me; yet 
amidst it all, for the forty-eight hours, the vision lasted, leaving me 
finally with hardly any life left in my body. 


I did not think of attaching any earthly significance to what I 
saw. It did not occur to me as being a premonition of anything 
that was to take place upon the earth. I supposed it to be either 
something of symbolical or spiritual significance, or else the result 
of a great strain of grief under which I had been for months on 
account of the passing of my wife. After the vision and the noise 
thereof had lasted for a day and a half, I concluded that some- 
thing was really wrong with my mind, as a result of my grief, and 
consulted a prominent physician. At the end of forty-eight hours 
the thing passed. I thought no more about it until the outbreak 
of the war, when I instantly said to myself: “ That is what I saw, 
and it will be a more universal conflict and last longer and be more 


terrible in its consequences to the world than any of the leaders of 
the nations now dream of.” 


I have given this to you as requested, tho I am afraid it has no 
value whatever for any of your purposes. There is nothing that 
you can call “ evidential” about it, and I am afraid I have not been 
lucid in trying to narrate what happened. It is one of those things 
that one can scarcely put into words. However it may have some 


personal interest to you, and I therefore send it, with Dr. Assagioli’s 
testimony. 


Faithfully yours, 


The following is the letter written to me personally by Dr. 
Assagioli in regard to the above narrative. —J. H. H. 


Firenze, Dec. 19th, 1914. 
Dear Professor Hyslop: 


I willingly state that I was with Professor at Zurich 
from July 15th to July 21st and that he spoke to me at the time of 
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his strange experience. The account of it, which he has written 
down in his letter to you, is correct. 


Faithfully yours, 
Roserto ASssAGIOLI. 


The remark of the narrator of the experience that he is 
“afraid it has no value whatever for any of your purposes” re- 
veals an almost universal misunderstanding of what our purposes 
are. He is right enough that the experience is not “ evidential ”’, 
at least in the sense of proving any interpretation or even assured 
description of the phenomena, but no single incident even of the 
most evidential character would prove any theory whatever. It 
is the collective mass of similar facts that constitutes evidence, 
and our purpose in this publication is not primarily to prove any 
special theory, but to record the suggestive and unusual ex- 
periences of intelligent people. It is not our business primarily 
to pick out incidents which we regard as evidence of a special 
theory and to neglect those which are not evidence. We are 
primarily recorders of facts to let readers do their own thinking 
about them. There has been too much selecting of striking inci- 
dents in psychic research to prove atheory. That is not science 
in its first estate. We make these remarks to reinforce the pur- 
pose of the Society, which is primarily to record facts and when 
the collective mass of them is sufficient an explanation or a theory 
may be proposed.—J. H. H. 


Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I frequently receive letters from clergymen which show that 
the old method of faith is not enough for even that class of the _ 
world’s teachers on the fundamental question of immortality. It 
may help to convince others of the value of science in such prob- 
lems to publish one recently received. It is usual to expect that 
the habit of offering hope to others might encourage it in the 
teacher, but death often creates as much doubt as religion is sup- 
posed to remove, while those supposed to be proof against its 
shafts succumb, and we discover the need of better evidence than 
faith for our hopes. It is probable that this doubt infects many 
other clergymen and it is time that the religious mind should make 
its peace with science, if it is to escape the corroding influence 
which scepticism has always brought to its creeds. 


September, 1914. 


My dear Prof. Hyslop: 

As the Secretary of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, I write to you to be put into communication with some 
psychic in the vicinity of who is above suspicions that one 
feels justly associated with “ mediums ”, in the common acceptance 
of that term. I am wholly new to this sort of thing, and have not 
the first rule to guide me in respect to the proprieties or possibilities 
of the case, but my wife died the 10th of June and my sister has 
been urging me, in my great grief, to look into these phenomena of 
spirit communication. 

Years ago I became interested in Dr. Sidis, yourself, Professor 
James, Mr. Myers, and other writers on “ borderland ” phenomena. 
A week or two ago my grief forced me to take from my shelves, 
M. J. Savage’s work on “Life Beyond Death”, a book sent me 
some years ago by an aged aunt in Seattle, Washington. This I 
followed up by getting Sir Oliver Lodge’s work, the title of which 
is “ The Survival of Man” and that I am following with a re- 
reading of Myers’ “ Human Personality ”. My views of “ spiritual- 
ism” are expressed by Mr. Savage, and find their expression in a 
more general way throughout the works mentioned. On the other 
hand, I feel deeply the credibility of that “ residual” group of phe- 
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nomena which, if true to the facts, redeems this world from its ex- 
isting appearance of evil. 

I am a minister of the church. I have lost a wife whose re- 
ligious character became something wonderful to all who knew her, 
who died the victim of a fibroid tumor and endured, throughout, 
protracted miseries with a temper or spirit that is calculated to 
cause the severest emotions by simple reflection. She endured much 
in her lifetime that is common to women in my profession, and 
much that is uncommon, and this cry of the soul, to have some 
proof that she is now in a world that compensates for her life on 
earth, silences all other considerations. If there is now any one 
who might minister to this now unconsolable demand, as Sir Oliver 
tells us Mr. Myers had the power to do even before he became dis- 
carnate, and as one who could give the needed proof that my 
wife lives and knows about us here, I communicate with you. 
While silver and gold have I none, at least beyond the merger 
salary of the minister of these times, there might accrue to the 
cause, in one more convert, and there surely would accrue to one 
sorely tried human soul, a measure of profit not to be fully valued 
on this earth. 

Trusting that I am not unduly obtrusive in this communication, 
at least, having the satisfaction, if no other, that I sought the source 
where alone I should think of going for such possible revelations of 
that other life, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 


Book Review. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


The Unconscious. By Morton Prince, M.D., LL.D. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. 1914. 


The first sentence in the Preface of this volume states that 
“this work is designed to be an introduction to abnormal psychol- 
ogy.” The work of Dr. Sidis which is also to serve as an intro- 
duction to abnormal psychology includes normal psychology as 
well. It is perhaps significant that two works with that intention 
can appear at this time. It is more than probable that the medical 
world is awakening to the function of consciousness in a field where 
physiology had been supreme. 


Dr. Prince begins his work with a chapter on “ The Theory of 
Memory as a Process.” He undertakes to define memory first and 
starts with the statement that it “is usually looked upon as some- 
thing that pertains solely to the consciousness, and regards this as 
defensible if the meaning of the term is restricted to those facts 
alone which come within our conscious experience.” He then adds 
in italics: “Conscious memory is only a particular type of mem- 
ory.” He then proceeds to take what he calls a more comprehensive 
view of it by maintaining that it is made up of three factors: namely, 
“ Registration, Conservation, and Reproduction.” Of course the 
counter-statement to this conception could be made by the holders 
of the other view: namely, “that it is defensible if the meaning of 
the term is extended to those facts which do not come within our 
conscious experience.” Some questions would then have to be 
settled by fighting out the definition of memory. We shall return 
to this again. At present we are engaged only in an exposition of 
the author’s views. His definition of memory is made with a view 
of explaining certain groups of phenomena in dissociation and it is 
worked out consistently enough in later chapters. This explanation 
consists in showing that certain stimuli are appreciated and “ con- 
served ” even when not noticed by the normal consciousness, and 
may be recalled in some dissociated state under hypnosis, dreams 
or deliria. With this conception he proceeds to analyze many 
cases in which this claim is sustained. He first takes up some 
“ forgotten experiences ” and shows that by applying what he calls 
abstraction, a condition not as clearly defined or illustrated as may 
be desirable, he can have these “ forgotten experiences” recalled. 
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For instance, a patient who had a fright in his native country that 
brought on paralysis of the right side knows nothing of it in his 
normal state. But under hypnosis he will live through the former 
scenes and fall in paralysis, but when awakened to his normal con- 
dition has no paralysis and knows nothing about the experience. 


The next chapter considers this residuum of experiences as re- 
flected in automatic writing, automatic speech, hallucinations and 
other sources prior to the discussion of “ Neurograms”. The 
author states that he means by “neurograms” what others have 
meant by “brain residua” or “brain dispositions.” The term is 
coined from analogy with “ telegram ”, “marconigram ”’, and “ cable- 
gram.” The term is designed to express the “ process” by which 
conservation is effected. Then the author goes into the subject of 
the “subconscious ” and distinguishes, tho not always, between the 
“unconscious” and the “subconscious”, on the one hand, and 
between both and the “ co-conscious ”, on the other. The “ uncon- 
scious is the great storehouse of neurograms which are the physi- 
ological records of our mental lives.” The “subconscious” is de- 
fined as a process “ of which the personality is unaware.” That is, 
the subconscious is a mental act of which the normal consciousness 
is not aware. The “co-conscious” is a mental act, still unknown 
to the normal consciousness, but simultaneous with it. Then the 
author takes up the existence of subconscious intelligence and other 
subconscious functions, showing by interesting examples that the 
subconscious will reproduce all the phenomena of the normal con- 
sciousness, except awareness by the normal consciousness itself. 
Then in the light of the examples of dissociation given, Dr. Prince 


endeavors to explain obsessions, phobias, and various emotions, in- 
stincts, etc. 


This is a very inadequate summary of the book and the reviewer 
must refer readers to the volume itself for any clear idea of its 
contents. Dr. Prince has chosen his illustrations with great effect- 
iveness for indicating what he means by his more technical terms 
and if readers'will only construe his terminology in the light of his 
facts they will get very clear conceptions of his meaning. 


We have not much criticism to pass on the work. We might 
undertake to find fault with his treatment of memory and of the 
subconscious, but this might easily be based upon a misunderstand- 
ing, or rather on the understanding of the terms in some sense not 
defined by Dr. Prince. Accepting conceptions of the terms which 
he specially defines there would be no reason to criticize, at least in 
any important way. But there are some things that may be men- 
tioned which the reviewer thinks might have been done without 
bringing Dr. Prince’s ideas into conflict with things which he thinks 
need more correction than is the fact. We shall notice these in 
their place. 
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The first thing that the reviewer would say is that he thinks 
the work would have been a better introduction to abnormal psy- 
chology if it had not been largely made up of essays previously pub- 
lished as more or less independent papers in the “Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology.” ‘The book should have been rewritten with 
more elementary work, and it seems that some of the latter chap- 
ters should have come nearer the beginning. Moreover, the re- 
viewer does not think that an introduction to the “ Unconscious ” 
or the “ Subconscious” should begin with memory. It is illus- 
trated by many simpler phenomena and the elements of the subject 
might begin with the ordinary automatisms in walking, winking, 
habits, instincts, etc., whether we link them with memory or not. 
True, the purpose of explaining certain phenomena on which stress 
is laid in the book depends on a careful analysis and exposition of 
memory, but this is not elementary to abnormal psychology, it 
would seem to the reviewer. There is no objection to the author’s 
procedure when we limit the work to a narrower plan than ab- 
normal psychology at large. But we can study subconscious pro- 
cesses, as facts, more easily in much simpler phenomena than mem- 
ory as defined by the author. Then memory might come into play 
as a part of a larger whole. This criticism is directed toward the 
author even tho memory be the key to the phenomena. 


Something like objection can be made to his treatment of mem- 
ory, tho the reviewer will not in fact regard it as criticism affecting 
the doctrine of the author. He thinks Dr. Prince did not require 
to use the term memory in any but the popular sense, in order to 
make his position clear. The popular conception of memory is 
ambiguous. It often means all that is connected with preserving 
and reproducing and recognizing past experiences and it some- 
times denotes only the recognitive process, which Dr. Prince admits 
is “ conscious memory ”, tho he has defined it as an “ unconscious ” 
or “subconscious” process. In general we think the analysis of 
memory by the author is correct, tho we would prefer not to ex- 
press it just as he does. In the first place he rejects the idea that 
consciousness of the past is any necessary part of memory and rep- 
resents it as consisting in the three processes mentioned above: 
namely, Registration, Conservation, and Reproduction. This is 
selecting the idea of “retention” as the essential feature of mem- 
ory and assigning the meaning of recognition to the popular usage. 
This is not exactly correct. The popular idea varies and often 
combines both, one by implication and the other by express con- 
ception or consciousness. Moreover, the reviewer does not see any 
necessity for making “ registration ” a part of memory even on the 
author’s definition of it. “ Registration” would seem to the re- 
viewer to be a part of the stimulative act in producing impressions 
and no part of the retention or preservation. “ Conservation ” and 
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“ Reproduction ” would seem to him all that is necessary here to 
define the complex conception of the author. 

The present reviewer has been accustomed to regard the term 
“memory ” as a name for a number of facts in connection with 
mental experience and he has not limited it either to the retentive 
or the recognitive process. He makes it a comprehensive term and 
does not endeavor to use it in a technical sense. He would-employ 
the elementary processes of it in that more restricted way. Thus 
he divides “ Memory”, as a term in common parlance, into Reten- 
tion, Reproduction, Representation, and Recognition. The terms 
are alliterative for helps to remembering them, but he could sub- 
stitute others probably as good. Retention, he regards is convert- 
ible with Dr. Prince’s “ conservation”, omitting ‘ Registration ” 
as not a part of the function at all, but of stimulus. Reproduction, 
the reviewer would regard as convertible with Dr. Prince’s Repro- 
duction, Representation is not recognized technically, tho it is im- 
plicitly, by Dr. Prince, and Recognition (Re-cognition) is not recog- 
nized by him except as “ conscious memory” and to be excluded 
from the phenomena. For his special purposes he is correct in 
ignoring “ Re-cognition ”. It is not only not necessary in his prob- 
lem, but any admission of it would confuse the questions he is try- 
ing to solve. But the reviewer would prefer to admit it as a part 
of normal “ Memory” in the large sense, and then maintain that 
any phenomena in which it did not occur could be treated as “ dis- 
eases of memory,” and this in the larger sense. Whether we should 
include a separate function for Representation as distinct from 
Reproduction may be debated, perhaps. The reviewer will not un- 
dertake to settle such a question. It has simply seemed to him that 
the picturing or repicturing of the past may be distinct from the 
act of reproducing or recalling it to the present state, and if so there 
might be cases in which the past was recalled and not repictured. 
Of that as a fact, Dr. Prince and his colleagues would be the better 
judges. It seemed to the reviewer that hallucinations, deliria and 
dreams embodied this representative or repicturing process and that 
it might be different from the art which drew the past from its pas- 
sive position in conservation. It is a minor point, however, and 
we lay the stress on the three main processes, Retention, Dr. Prince’s 
Conservation, including what he means by “ registration”’, if that 
shall be included at all, Reproduction, Dr. Prince’s Reproduction 
or Recollection, as we understand the latter, and Recognition which 
Dr. Prince does not admit as a part of memory at all as used for 
his purposes. By excluding “ Recognition” Dr. Prince confines 
himself to abnormal “ memory ” and makes no allowance for nor- 
mal memory. Our analysis makes normal memory the standard 
and finds dissociation beginning with the lapse of recognition. Or 
it might be the lapse of representation (imagination, not intro- 
spected) that causes recognition not to take place. In either case 
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the dissociation or split off consciousness may begin with the lapse 
of what is known as recognition. It extends as the other processes 
lapse. For instance, if reproduction does not occur only retention 
or conservation is left. ; 

We think that Dr. Prince’s conception of the facts is exactly as 
we have expressed it and that the only difference between him and 
the reviewer is in the employment of terms and the attitude of mind 
toward the generally accepted conceptions of the term memory. 
We find it less necessary to take an antagonistic attitude of mind 
toward the usual employment of the term. We should substitute 
Conservation and Reproduction instead and leave the ordinary 
usage alone. There is more appearance of disagreement with it 
than seems necessary to the present reviewer. In our conception of 
the matter we would start with normal life and memory and regard 
that as the proper conception. We should then explain our devia- 
tions from it by imperfections in the process, showing that recogni- 
tion lapsed when we did not recognize or were not aware of the 
reproduced past, as dissociation indicates it. We should regard the 
abnormal as defective psychology and then would not have been dis- 
posed to speak of the “ larger self” of Myers in these phenomena. 
The “larger self” would be found in the normal which comprises 
an additional element to that of dissociation. Recognition has to be 
disregarded in the study of dissociation, but it should remain as a 
part of a properly defined and normal memory. 

The same method of criticism, if criticism it may be called, can 
be applied to Dr. Prince’s treatment of the subconscious. I believe 
that his distinctions which he embodies in the three terms “ uncon- 
scious ”, “ subconscious ”, and “ co-conscious” are correct, but I 
am inclined to think that he might have gone a little farther in the 
use of new terms to express them. He would have appeared less 
to differ with current usage. He coined the term “ co-conscious ” 
in order to make it one type of the “ subconscious ”, of which the 
“unconscious ” is the other. But I think this introduces so much 
confusion into the current uses of the term, or makes his own so 
unintelligible, that it would have been better to accept the ordinary 
conceptions which are always broad and comprehensive, and to 
have coined new ones for scientific use, as he did with the term 
“ co-conscious.” He makes thé term “ subconscious” generic and 
the “unconscious” a species of it, a view which is precisely the 
opposite of what long standing usage represents. The “ uncon- 
scious ” is a negative term opposed to the “ conscious ” and so as a 
negative term includes all that may be excluded from the “ con- 
scious ” and so embraces the supposedly cerebral or neural processes, 
while the “ subconscious ” has usually, at least, been made to rep- 
resent the mental processes lying outside both the cerebral and the 
“conscious”. It is not wise to introduce into science a complete 
reversion of these meanings, and it is not at all necessary. They 
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can all be adjusted to each other for science and general usage while 
we coin terms for the more technical purposes of science. I may 


place side by side the analysis of Dr. Prince and the one I should 
prefer. 


Dr. Prince. Reviewer. 
Co-conscious. Cerebral ( Physiological ) 
Subconscious Unconscious; Subconscious (Psycho- 
Unconscious. logical ) 


The further subdivision then will come under the “ subcon- 
scious ” in which I coin a new term, assuming that the fundamental 
distinction that Dr. Prince brings out is that between alternating 
and simultaneous personalities. For the former I coin the term 
“Altero-consciousness, and accept for the latter the “ conscious- 
ness” of Dr. Prince. Hence we have: . 


. Altero-conscious. 
Subconscious 
Co-conscious. 


With this outline Dr. Prince would not get into apparent con- 
fusion with the term “ subconscious ” as he does. He has to make 
“ subconscious ideas ” synonymous with “ co-conscious ” when they 
should be “ co-conscious ideas.” The term “ subconscious ” should 
be retained for the generic ideas only and “ co-conscious” for 
specific ones which should be contrasted with alternating states, 
which I prefer to call “altero-consciousness.” This view articu- 
lates with current conceptions of the terms without either agreeing 
with them or differing with them. We simply enable science to go 
on in its way without either accepting or disputing common ideas. 
This procedure was effected in chemistry by its special nomenclature 
and this policy might be imitated in psychology. I do not think 
that the terms employed here represent any difference in conception 
of the facts as presented by Dr. Prince, but only avoid friction and 
misunderstanding. 

The reviewer cannot but think that the chapter on “ Neuro- 
grams ” is wholly unnecessary to the purpose of the author. It is 
pure metaphysics. It is probable that Dr. Prince does not see this 
fact. He admits that it is a purely theoretical conception, but he 
inclines to think that it explains “ Memory”. It certainly does not 
explain “memory” as a re-cognitive act, and it does not make 
even conservation intelligible and to the reviewer is not better than 
the Ciceronian simile or metaphor of the scroll. It is not the re- 
tention of past experiences that we care to understand but their 
recall, and no amount of “neurograms” or “ brain residua” will 
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ever offer the slightest explanation of reproduction or recall, much 
less re-cognition. It seems to the present reviewer that we do not 
have any need whatever for any explanations of conservation and 
perhaps none for reproduction. What we require to know is first 
the facts and second the law of their occurrence. The fact and 
the law are all that either the scientific or the practical man needs, 
and it does not seem to the present reviewer that metaphysics are 
any better for being physiological than for their being theological. 
Explanation in any case is secondary and is never important except 
when we can empirically demonstrate the hypothetic cause to which 
we appeal. We have no evidence but the imagination for “ neuro- 
grams”. ‘They may be facts. I am not denying that. But until 
we have specific evidence both of their existence and what they are, 
they are certainly of no use to any one and serve only to pacify 
people who run after theories instead of facts. Where minds think 
they get help in understanding phenomena it may be pardonable to 
give such theoretical constructions, but I do not believe that a scien- 
tific man is in the least helped by them, when they take the form 
of imaginary conditions. 

The general judgment on the rest of the book would be less 
critical. It should be read by every medical man and by every 
student of psychological problems. It throws light on many of the 
obscure phenomena which the psychic researcher is called on to 
study, and it lays foundations for certain conceptions which have 
not yet found a place in works of this kind. We have not yet found 
the complete raison d’etre of dissociation and of cases like Sally 
Beauchamp. The analysis which Dr. Prince has given only pre- 
pares the way for further experiment and investigation. We 
should very much like to have seen the detailed records of the cases 
from which he has drawn his materials, and we should have much 
more liked to have performed certain types of experiments with 
her. 
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